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CHAPTER I. 


BALLINGOOLE, 


‘* So sleeps the pride of other days.” 


THE town of Ballingoole has always awakened a certain amount 
of respectful surprise in the minds of strangers; it is so 
amazingly unlike its name! According to tourists who wish 
to pay it an extravagant compliment, it actually recalls a fine 
old English village, and, indeed, in its palmy days, Ballingoole 
would not have considered itself at all flattered by the com- 
parison. Fifty years ago it was the stronghold of one of the 
most rigidly exclusive circles in the south of Ireland. 

The wide, hilly street was lined by noble and imposing 
residences, that looked as if they had quitted country parks 
and pleasure grounds, and flocked together for company ; 
liberally planned gardens—celebrated for fruit and roses— 
sloped away from French windows at the rear of these mansions, 
to the very brink of a slow, brown canal, once glorified by fly 
boats, galloping teams and gay passengers, but now abandoned 
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to lethargic barges, bearing freights of turf and manure. In the 
good old days the town was peopled by retired officers (naval 
and military), wealthy widows, and well-born spinsters, and 
actually numbered a baronet, and the brother of a viscount 
among its tenants. 

There was an extensive collection of the best society in 
Ballingoole in former times ; whist parties — concluding with 
very potent negus, goloshes and lanterns; substantial dinners, 
with weighty joints, strawberry fétes, and hunt breakfasts, were 
of common occurrence. To tell the truth, “the town” was 
somewhat exclusive, and secretly turned up its nose at most of 
the county folk; but now, alas! times were changed, and the 
county turned up its nose at the town. 

As years went on, ancient inhabitants who remembered the 
illuminations after Waterloo, and told anecdotes of George the 
Fourth, had been gradually gathered to their family vaults, 
and there was no inducement for other gentry to take their 
places. Some of the finest houses were let in tenements, and 
displayed small washings fluttering from upper windows. 
Several stood empty, with rusty area-railings, and shattered 
panes. Over the late abode of a baronet hung three weather- 
beaten golden balls, and the mansion in which Mrs. General 
Moriarty once held her famous routs, and card parties thinks 
itself very lucky to be no worse than the police barrack ! 

Yes, the big houses now merge into shops, the shops into one- 
storeyed cottages, and the cottages into squat mud hovels, at 
the foot of the hill, down which Ballingoole has been going in 
more ways than one, for many years past. At the head of the 
street, two residences are still let to genteel tenants. Mrs. 
Finny, a doctor’s widow, and her daughter; and Miss Dopping, 
an eccentric old maid, occupy the best houses in the place, for 
the traditional old song. This is a consideration with Mrs. 
Finny, a lady with a limited income; but Miss Dopping is 
rich, and could afford herself a house in Park Lane, if so dis- 
posed. She is the last of her family, the sole legatee of more 
than one comfortable fortune, but no one would suppose it from 
her appearance, as she stalks down the street, tall, gaunt, and 
shabby. Although upwards of seventy years of age, she is as 
erect as a lamp-post, having been reared in the great back- 
board period ; and, despite her rusty black bonnet, frieze cloak, 
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and ridiculous purple woollen gloves, there is no mistaking her 
for anything but a lady. 

It was a soft November afternoon ; the hedges were not yet quite 
bare; the haws—signs of a hard winter—clustered in thick red 
bunches, and yellow leaves, from overhanging beeches, fluttered 
reluctantly into the muddy road. There was not a sound to 
be heard in this still country spot, save the distant rattle of an 
ass’s car, and the clump of Miss Dopping’s umbrella, as she 
trudged along a foot-path but few degrees drier than the high- 
way, en route to pay her quarterly visit of ceremony to her 
neighbour, Mrs. Redmond of Noone. 

Another half mile of the greasy foot-path, and a lofty wall, 
topped with firs, comes into view, also a pair of big iron gates 
(once green), also a winding avenue—which is very green indeed 
—lined with dripping trees and over-grown laurels. In answer 
to a scream of “ gate” in Miss Dopping’s cracked falsetto, a fat 
old woman, with a shawl over her head and a key on her finger, 
came waddling out of the lodge, and said as she curtseyed 
profoundly : 

“Good evening to you, me lady—a fine, soft day.” 

“ And how are you, Juggy ?” enquired Miss Dopping, with a 
keen glance into Juggy’s round, red face. 

“ Faix, but poorly, me lady. I have had a cruel turn of ane 
rheumatics ; they catches me here, and here, and here ”—clutch- 
ing her elbows, back and knees, to illustrate her sufferings. “I 
feel as if I was being crucified, like the saints and martyrs, but a 
good flannel petticoat would put the life in me,” and she stared 
significantly at her interlocutor. 

“It’s only the damp weather—I feel it myself,” returned Miss 
Dopping unsympathetically. “Any one above?” pointing up 
the avenue with her notable umbrella—an immense alpaca 
construction of distended proportions, likewise remarkable for a 
huge ivory handle, representing Death’s head. When re- 
monstrated with upon the subject of its size and age, its owner 
invariably replied : 

“It was good enough for my mother, and is good enough 
for me, and will wear out fifty of your nasty flimsy gim- 
cracks.” 

“Yes, me lady, I am afther opening the gate for Mrs. Finny 
and Miss Maria.” 
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Miss Dopping ejaculated something inaudible, and looked over 
her shoulder, as if she had a mind to retreat. 

“You may as well go up, Mam,” urged Juggy, possibly 
divining her thoughts, “since you ave so far. They are in it 
a good hour or more, and bid to be going soon, for there’s no 
tay, or cake and wine offered these times!” 

“ Now what are they doing out here ?” muttered the old lady 
to herself, as she plodded up the avenue. “They were here three 
days ago to my certain knowledge.” 

“Oh! so that’s you, Pat ?” to a shock-haired urchin, with bare 
red legs, who burst through the laurels, with a grin of expecta- 
tion on his dirty little keen face. 

“Let me see,” diving into her pocket as she spoke ; “ were you 
at school to-day ?” 

“ Begorra, I was, Mam.” 

“Then spell Ballingoole ?” 

Pat became painfully red, and his grin faded. 

“Well, well, then never mind,” producing a little knitted jug, 
containing coppers, and placing three pennies in his ready 
palm— 

“Have you been out dark fowling since ?” 

“No, Mam,” was his reply,—but he lied unto her. 

“ Because if you ever do such a cruel thing again, as blazing 
lanterns into poor birds’ eyes, and knocking them down with 
sticks, you have seen the last of my coppers, as sure as my 
name is Sarah Dopping ; so mind ¢/az,” and with an emphatic 
thump of her umbrella, she tramped on. 

The avenue at Noone was not imposingly long, and in a few 
minutes Miss Dopping had turned the corner, and was almost at 
the hall door. 

Noone House was a straggling building, with no pretensions 
io beauty, dignity, or even antiquity — merely a big, grey 
mansion, with three rows of windows, and a glass porch, over- 
looking a low flat demesne, fringed with rows of dreary fir-trees. 
The back of Noone, was flanked by a fine, old, seasoned garden, 
and many acres of worthless woods, which swarmed with 
rabbits. The land was poor and marshy—not to say boggy— 
neither useful nor ornamental, and the rabbits were an 
important item in Mrs. Redmond’s income. She was the widow 
of an idle Irish gentleman, with a magnificent pedigree and a 
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meagre fortune, who had departed this life, leaving her two 
hundred a year and one fair daughter, and she had endeavoured 
to make the most of both. At eighteen, Isabel Redmond was 
a remarkably handsome girl, the cynosure of many eyes, as she 
and her mother paraded about in showy costumes, to the strains 
of a seaside band. She was unusually lively: she could sing 
pretty little French songs, and act and dance in a sprightly 
manner, and was taken up, and asked about, by discriminating 
matrons—with no unmarried daughters—and more than once 
had been upon the brink of an enviable match. Mrs. Redmond 
was ambitious, and her anticipations in the shape of a son-in-law 
modestly stopped just short of royalty. She strained every 
nerve—and she was an energetic woman—to dress her idol with 
fitting display, and to carry her into the most popular haunts of 
men (eligible men), garrison towns, where cavalry were 
quartered, French watering places, and German spas, affected by 
rich and gouty bachelors, were visited in turn by Mrs. and Miss 
Redmond. These visits were brilliant, if brief; they generally 
made some gay, agreeable acquaintances—“ birds of passage ” 
like themselves, who voted them charming, and loudly regretted 
their departure—as did also their too trustful tradespeople, for 
Mrs. Redmond had a bad memory for small bills. She was an 
indefatigable chaperon, the most industrious and intriguing of 
her sex; and no galley slave, toiling at his oar, under the 
blazing Mediterranean sun, worked harder than she did at the 
business—the vital business—of keeping up appearances, and 
“getting Isabella settled.” 

To say that the army list, the country families, and the 
peerage, were at her fingers’ ends, may give some faint idea of 
her reading. As to writing, she was an untiring scribe, and 
deservedly merited a private secretary; corresponding with 
important acquaintances, with distant, aged, and wealthy 
connections, plying all with graceful, flattering letters, ditto 
photographs of Belle, and expensive Christmas cards ; snatching 
ravenously at vague invitations; following up marching 
regiments, and anxiously courting the female relatives of rich 
young men. After ten years of knocking about Vanity Fair, 
the most pushing and plausible of vendors, her wares were no 
longer in their first freshness, and alas! still unsold; for Miss 
Isabel, though beautiful, was said to have a cold heart, a hot 
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temper, and a head as empty as her purse. Connections had 
died, and made no sign. Correspondents were dumb; 
promising partners of Belle’s had revoked miserably and fled ; 
fine acquaintances averted their eyes from what they considered 
a shabby old sponge, with a passée daughter, and the poor- 
house loomed immediately in her foreground. Mrs. Redmond 
was at the end of her credit and resources, and struggling in an 
angry sea of debt, when Providence threw her a plank. Old 
Brian Redmond, one of her many irons in the fire, having 
quarrelled with all his near relatives, departed this life leaving 
(to spite the proverbially hated heir-at-law) Noone House and 
lands “to the pleasant widow woman with the pretty daughter ” 
—whom by the way he had never seen. 

Joy! Joy! one of the widow woman’s many sprats had 
caught a salmon at last! 

Naturally she was enchanted at her good fortune, but—there 
is always a but. The bequest was in Ireland, the best country 
in the world to live out of, in her opinion, and she was obliged 
to agree to two stipulations before she could call Noone her 
own. In the first place, she must guarantee to reside on the 
premises, and, secondly, she must share her home with, and be 
“a mother” to, Brian Redmond’s orphan grand-niece—a relative 
to whom he bequeathed a legacy of two hundred pounds a year. 
If Mrs. Redmond objected to these clauses, she had the remedy 
in her own hands, and Noone passed on to another remote 
connection, one of the Redmonds, of Ballyredmond—a childless, 
rich, old man. Mrs. Redmond hated the conditions of the will, 
but she was socially and financially bankrupt ; better to exist in 
Ireland, than to starve in England; her health was bad, her 
energy abated, and, after wearying the inmates of a cheap 
London boarding-house, with pompous boastings of “my place 
in Ireland,” “ my shooting,” “ my Irish property,” went over, and 
entered into her kingdom with a curious mixture of satisfaction 
and disgust. She had now been residing on her own acres for 
three years, saving and scraping with extraordinary enjoyment, 
ignoring ancient debts, and discovering a fresh and novel 
interest in leasing the rabbit warrens, selling fruit, fowl and 
turf, keeping few servants, no equipages, and finding her 
excitements in small country gossip, feuds with the butcher, and 
startling domestic economies. There was also old Brian’s other 
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legacy—Elizabeth, or Betty, Redmond, with her two hundred 
pounds a_ year, which her self-styled “Aunt” coolly 
appropriated for her board and lodging, having removed her 
from school when she was seventeen years of age, believing that 
she could find more excellent use at home for Betty and her 
money—in which belief, the astute old lady was subsequently 
most fully justified. But enough of the inmates of Noone. 
For all this time we are keeping Miss Dopping shivering on its 
hall door steps. At first she rang gently, but firmly. After a 
pause, firmly, but not gently. Finally, a wild passionate peal, 
and then the distant slamming of doors, and a heavy deliberate 
footfall came in answer to her summons. 

Miss Dopping was unmistakably put out, because there had 
been a delay in letting her in, and when the servant volunteered 
to part her and her umbrella, she was, to say the least of it, a 
little short in her manner. The old lady was presently ushered 
into a drawing-room, cold as a vault. From an adjoining 
apartment, the babble of female tongues and shrill laughter was 
distinctly audible ; in a few minutes she was requested to “ step 
into the study,” and here she discovered Mrs. and Miss 
Redmond, and Mrs. and Miss Finny, disposed in four arm 
chairs, round a comfortable turf fire. 





CHAPTER II. 
GOSSIP—(WITHOUT TEA). 


‘« Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women.” 
—RICHARD III. 


“DEAR me, Miss Dopping!” exclaimed her hostess, rising with 
an effort from the depths of a low seat. “This is indeed an 
unexpected pleasure. It is ages since I have seen you! Do 
come near the fire. Ah,I forgot, you are not one of its 
worshippers, like me. I would rather dispense with my dinner 
than my fire!” 

“You would not say that, if you had tried it,’ rejoined Miss 
Dopping, seating herself bolt upright, and gazing sharply around 
her. 

Mrs. Redmond shook her head from side to side, like a great 
pendulum, and leant back in her chair, and crossed her arms 
over her extensive waist. She was a majestic matron, dressed 
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in black, with heavy regular features, little hard yellowish eyes, 
and a deliberate delivery. Her thick grey hair was covered 
with a black cap, and her plump hands with a pair of soiled grey 
kid gloves, minus their finger-tops. 

Isabel or Belle—* Belle and the Dragon” were the names by 
which she and her mother were known in certain profane circles 
——lounged in an easy attitude in a basket chair, holding an /risk 
Times between her face and the fire. It was a handsome face, 
and she did well to protect it. Belle was a young lady of, shall 
we say, seven and twenty? (At any rate, she says so herself, 
and looks no more, and of course every woman is the age she 
looks)—with a pair of dangerous black eyes, straight black brows, 
a short upper lip, a pointed chin, and a sufficient supply of wavy 
dark hair. A small graceful figure, and a slender foot, were not 
the least of her attractions. But, at present, neither figure nor 
foot are seen to any advantage, for she wears a dilapidated old 
red tea-gown, with ragged laces and stained front, and a pair of 
extremely fassée slippers. In fact, Belle’s toilette must not be 
too closely scanned. 

“Now, don’t look at me! Don’t look at me,” she said, 
gesticulating with much animation, and playfully holding the 
newspaper between Miss Dopping and herself. “I know I am 
an awful object ; but in winter, I never adorn myself unless I 
am going out—there is no one to dress for! ” 

“No men you mean,” amended Miss Dopping, severely. 

“Yes, I do. There is not a man at this side of Ballingoole, 
except Major Malone and Dr. Moran.” 

“ And he is an old woman,” observed Miss Finny tartly—but 
naturally the daughter of the late practitioner had but scant 
mercy on her father’s successor. 

“You are a great visitor these times, Mrs. Finny,” remarked 
Miss Dopping, pointedly. 

“Well, dear, just once in a way, you know,” returned Mrs. 
Finny apologetically. “Only just once in a way.” 

She was a meek little lady, with a pretty, faded face, and a 
plaintive whine in her voice, totally different from her tall 
masculine looking daughter, who had hard features, a square 
jaw, and a mouth like the slit of a letter-box—and in that 
mouth a renowned and dreaded tongue — Maria Finny was 
about forty-five years of age, embittered against all mankind, 
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and the implacable enemy of the young and well-favoured of 
her own sex. Poor Maria! In her life there had been but 
little sunshine, and not one ray of love, or the shadow of a lover. 
A long monotonous tale without a plot, without a hero—she had 
not even a hobby, or a pet, she did not read, paint, or write ; she 
superintended the scanty ménage, she ruled her mother, an 
aggrieved, soured woman, with an unfulfilled youth, and a bleak, 
hopeless future: and yet Maria had ten times more capacity for 
passionate, unselfish love, than brilliant Belle Redmond with 
her enchanting smile and sympathetic eyes. Perhaps, if Maria’s 
upper lip had been half an inch shorter, if her mouth had been 
of more reasonable dimensions, it might have made a vast 
difference in her destiny—who knows? 

“We thought we would just look in as we were passing,” 
she said, continuing her mother’s explanation. “ And tell Mrs. 
Redmond the news.” 

“Yes,” broke in Mrs. Redmond, with unusual animation. 
“ There is a stir in the town, haven’t you heard ?” 

“That Petcr Brock’s daughter is going to America after 
all? Of course I know that,” replied Miss Dopping con- 
temptuously. 

“Not at all,” said Maria. “Far finer news than about Mary 
Brock! I met Mrs. Malone driving herself into town in the 
donkey car ; she seemed quite excited, and her face all flushed 
in patches. She had just had a telegram ; her son, Mr. Holroyd, 
has come home from India on sick leave, and he has not given 
her any time to think it over, for he arrives to-night.” 

“ Delightful!” ejaculated Belle, dropping her paper, and 
clapping her hands softly. 

“He has not been at Bridgestown this five years, and then 
only for a few days,” remarked Mrs. Finny. “He and the 
Major don’t get on. Nor stable their horses together.” 

“ And no wonder,” retorted Maria forcibly. “Young Holroyd 
is a gentleman, and Major Malone is a gambling, greedy, selfish 
old bully, and a nice respectable example for his son, Denis, 
spending half his time on race-courses, betting away every 
penny, and leaving his family paupers. - It’s no wonder Mrs. 
Malone’s hair falls out, and she looks so heartbroken! She 
only keeps three servants now, and sells the vegetables and fruit 
and the buttermilk, a penny a can. To my certain knowledge 
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she has had that brown bonnet this three years, and Cuckoo's 
boots are a shame and a disgrace.” 

“ At any rate, she has only herself to thank,” returned Mrs, 
Redmond, leaning still further back in her chair, and placing two 
capacious slippers on the fender, where they had a fairly 
prominent effect.” 

Seeing Miss Finny’s eyes fastened on them, she said: “ Well, 
yes, Maria, I am not ashamed of them! My London boot- 
maker declared that it was a real pleasure to see a foot of a 
fine natural size! I know you pride yourself on wearing threes, 
but I call your feet disjointed deformities. However, about 
Mrs. Malone. Holroyd left her well off, a pretty widow, with 
one little boy ; she might have left well alone, instead of marry- 
ing a good-for-nothing half-pay major.” 

“ But you know, dear, he had a splendid property then,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Finny, in a piteous tone. 

“He has no splendid property, now,” said Maria, sharply ; 
“there will not be an acre for Denis, and serve him right ; an idle 
young scamp ! it’s my belief, he will never pass for the medical.” 


“ He is the apple of his mother’s eye,” drawled Mrs. Redmond. 


“She slaves for him, and screws for him, and keeps all his 
scrapes from the major.” 

“And the major’s scrapes from her son George,” supplemented 
Maria, with a disagreeable giggle. 

“Yes, the major is a sore trial to all that are about him,” 
resumed Mrs. Redmond. “No one is to spend but himself. He 
must have good dinners and cigars and wine.” 

“Whisky, you mean,” interrupted Maria, with a snort. 

“Well, whisky,” impatiently, “and a high dogcart, and 
curly-brimmed hats and patent leather boots, but every one else 
may live on potatoes and salt, and slave for him like niggers, or 
he roars like a mad tiger, and no one dare say a word.” 

“T believe George Holroyd said a good many words to him, 
the last time he was here,” replied Maria, expressively. 

“Yes, and he took it out of George Holroyd s mother, as soon 
as his back was turned,” whined Mrs. Finny—who always spoke 
as if she was on the verge of tears—“and he has spent every 
penny of her fortune. I can’t think how they live at all; the 
poor things!” 

Oh, Mr. Holroyd helps them,” explained Mrs. Redmond. 
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“Jane Bolland, at the post office, has often seen his cheques; he 
has a good private income, besides his pay.” 

“ Miss Dopping,” said Belle, suddenly addressing the old lady, 
who sat in grim observant silence, with her purple gloves exactly 
crossed on the Death’s head handle of her umbrella; “you are 
the oldest inhabitant, and know everything ; do tell us all about 
Mr. Holroyd.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense, Isabella! You are taking me for Jane 
Bolland. Go to her; she will tell you how many shirts he has 
to his back, how many cigars he smokes, and how much he owes 
his tailor ; only give her time.” 

“No, no, I am not thinking of Jane. I want you to tell me— 
mean to tell us—what he has a year?” 

“ How should / know ?” snarled Miss Dopping. 

“ A thousand ?” in a coaxing tone. 

“ Have you a thousand ?” very gruffly. 

“But, indeed, dear, he must have something handsome,” 
pleaded Mrs. Finny, “for he keeps polo ponies, and racing 
ponies in India, and has been very kind to his mother.” 

“Now, Miss Dopping,” urged Belle boldly, “do be nice to me, 
do tell me all about him. I am dying to see him.” 

“ll be bound you are!” returned the old lady ferociously. 

“ How old is he?” continued her undaunted questioner. 

“Not much younger than you are yourself,” was the brutal 
reply, “ within a year or so of thirty.” 

“Oh, you dear old thing!” cried Belle, with a somewhat 
dangerous gleam in her eye, but a playful wave of her paper, 
“ you always must have your little joke.” 

Miss Dopping detested Belle’s familiarities ; she would almost 
as soon have had her nose pulled as be called, “a dear old 
thing.” She was on the verge of some savage retort when Mrs. 
Finny, who was still romantic, exclaimed pathetically: “He is 
so handsome in his photograph, so dark and soldierly looking— 
just a darling fellow.” 

“Then he does not take after his dear mamma,” sneered 
Maria. “She is so pale and faded she always reminds me of a 
white rat.” 

“She has had enough to fade her, poor soul,” said Mrs. 
Redmond. “She has suffered for her folly. Now I may tell 
you, without vanity, that in my day, 1 was a young woman of 
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remarkable personal attractions. I was quite a toast, and I was 
called ‘the Lily of Lippendale.’” (It required a strong effort of 
the imagination to suppose that this bulky old lady, with a very 
sallow complexion, could ever have been the Lily of anywhere.) 
“I had poems written about me, and people used to wait 
outside our house to see me pass, and yet, though quite a girlish 
widow, I would never listen to a second suitor.” 

Here Miss Finny sniffed incredulously, and her mother said: 
“T wonder if Mr. Holroyd will see many changes.” 

“To be sure he will,” snapped Maria; “why wouldn’t he? 
He will see the Major redder and stouter, his mother whiter and 
thinner, Cuckoo as ugly as one of her own young namesakes, 
and Denis an idle ne’er-do-weel, sponging on his family, and 
playing spoil five in the stables.” 

“Don’t you find it very cold over there?” screamed Miss 
Dopping, suddenly addressing a figure in a distant window. 

A girl who was ripping some article of dress by the fading 
daylight, looked up and glanced interrogatively at Mrs. 
Redmond. 

“Yes, Betty, my darling, I am sure you cannot see any 
longer ; you must be perished ; come to the fire.” 

In answer to this invitation, Betty approached and stretched 
a pair of thin red hands towards the blaze. She was tall and 
slender, and had a low, broad forehead, delicate features, and 
quantities of reddish brown hair. Toa superficial observer, she 
was merely a gaunt, pale, shabby girl, who looked both cold and 
cross, and not to be named in the same year with our pretty, 
sparkling Belle, who was toasting her toes so comfortably on the 
fender. But when the sun lit up the golden tints of her 
magnificent hair ; when the wind gave her white cheeks a wild 
rose tinge ; when a smile illumined her fathomless grey eyes, 
Betty, too, had her admirers. 

“Mr. Holroyd will be quite a catch,’ remarked Mrs. 
Redmond, rubbing her hands complacently, “and those Wilde 
girls will be sure to ask him over, although they have not called 
on his mother for years. He will show a very poor spirit if he 
goes near them; they never ask any one inside their house 
except young men; they are always having ‘friends of their 
brothers, as they call them, to stay at Mantrap Hall, as you 
have named it, Maria ; and a capital name it is.” 
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“TI wonder if he sings?” said Belle meditatively. 

“Like his mother,” exclaimed Maria, casting up her eyes to 
the ceiling. 

“T hope zot, poor unfortunate woman! her singing reminds 
me of a dog baying at the moon. She ought to be muzzled at 
the piano.” 

Miss Dopping looked as if she thought some one else might 
as well be muzzled too! 

“ Mother,” continued Belle, “we really must have the piano 
tuned, and must make some smart aprons and caps for Eliza. I 
shall write to Madame Rosalie by to-night’s post. I have not a 
single decent dress, neither have you.” 

“What a stir, and what a fuss about one very ordinary young 
man!” growled Miss Dopping. “After all, he may be engaged 
to some girl in India!” 

“ He may,” agreed Belle, “ but, at any rate, he is not ordinary, 
is he, Maria?” turning a look of tragic appeal on Miss Finny, 
“you have seen him?” 

“Yes, years ago; he was nothing very remarkable; he had 
nice eyes, and a good figure, and looked like a gentleman, which 
is more than we can say for his step-brother, Denis.” 

Maria’s verdict was accepted in solemn affirmative silence, 
and, after a little desultory conversation on a less absorbing 
topic than Mr. Holroyd, the Finnys and Miss Dopping departed 
into the darkness of a chill November afternoon, at the thirsty 
hour of five o'clock. 

As they poked their way down the greasy avenue, Maria 
exclaimed : “ What a mean old woman! She had not the heart 
to offer us a cup of tea. Mark my words, mother, Belle 
Redmond will do her best to catch George Holroyd.” 

“Why? What makes you say that, dearie.” 

“Why? achild could tell you, and give you twenty reasons,” 
said Miss Finny contemptuously. “She hates Noone, and would 
marry a tinker, to get away from it: She is not as young as 
she was, and is desperately afraid of being an old maid. She 
adores officers, and would give ten years of her life to go to 
India. Mr. Holroyd is in the army ; his regiment is in India ; 
he has private means, and is so to speak ‘made to her hand’; 
she will do all in her power to marry him. What do you say, 
Miss Dopping ?” 
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“JT say that I hope the Lord will deliver him,” replied the old 
lady very piously. 

“Amen!” responded Maria Finny, with the fervency of a 
prayer. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE MALONES OF BRIDGETSTOWN. 
‘* For there’s nae luck about the house.” 
W. J. MICKLE. 

BETWEEN Bridgetstown and Noone, lay Ballingoole, and the 
reasonable visiting distance of one Irish mile. Bridgetstown 
was a great, staring white house, with two low wings, that 
stood familiarly close to the road, although screened from the 
vulgar gaze by a high hedge of impenetrable laurels. 

According to Major Malone, “ the front of the house was at 
the back,” by which truly Irish statement, he meant that all 
the principal apartments opened south, into a delightful 
pleasure ground, shaded by fine old trees, brilliant with flowers, 
and bounded by the grey walls of a celebrated garden. No 
one, driving up to the bleak and rather mean entrance, would 
believe that the mere act of walking across a hall could 
create such a total transformation of aspect. It was like 
passing from winter into summer, and exchanging the shores of 
the White Sea for the Mediterranean. The Bridgetstown 
pleasure ground was a notorious sun-trap, the rendezvous of 
half the bees in the Barony, and the ruination of any delicate 
complexion. Flowers that drooped and died elsewhere, here 
blazed forth in flaunting profusion; invalid cuttings sprang to 
health at once, and the frail, fastidious, “Marechal Niel” and 
“Cloth of Gold,” draped the garden entrance as with a yellow 
mantle. Bridgetstown was a curious anomaly. The great 
white mansion was out of place by the roadside, and the pretty 
demesne that lay to the right of a long range of walls (enclos- 
ing grounds and stable-yards) looked empty and houseless. 
A noble avenue of limes ran parallel to the garden, and led to 
no place in particular, and everywhere in general. It seemed as 
if the house had had a violent quarrel with the park and 
avenue, and was on the point of quitting the premises. The 
farms belonging to the property were also scattered over the 
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country in the most inconvenient directions, but Major Malone, 
in his high, red-wheeled dog-cart, made a virtue of inspecting 
them very frequently ; his care-takers could have told another 
tale! When his credulous wife supposed him to be making a 
martyr of himself, and superintending ploughing, hay-making or 
threshing, he was generally attending some race or coursing 
meeting, or framing himself in the bow window of the Kildare 
Street Club. 

Enough of the exterior of Bridgetstown. It is a raw 
November night ; a penetrating drizzle is descending ; let us go 
inside, and join the family at dinner. 

A glance is sufficient to show that the house was built in the 
days when money was no object with the Malones, and when 
there was no struggling for cheap effect. The balustrades are 
carved oak; the door solid mahogany; the marble chimney 
pieces, works of Italian art; the furniture, plate, and china 
were all of the best of their kind, a hundred years ago. True, 
the china is now cracked; the plate somewhat battered; the 
mahogany a good deal scratched; the chintz and brocade 
faded; but nevertheless there is an air of respectability, a 
glimmer of the light of other days, lingering about the 
premises, that fails not to impress all strangers. The dining- 
room is large and lofty, papered with a dismal flock paper, the 
very touch of which thrills one to the tips of one’s finger 
nails ; the three windows are decently draped in dark moreen 
curtains ; a fine fire blazes up the chimney, in front of whick 
blinks “ Boozle,” a monstrous red tom cat, the dearly beloved 
protégé of Major Malone—a cat with a strong individuality, 
and considerable sporting rights, as to rabbits and young game. 
Even the attractive aroma of a hot roast sirloin, does not 
entice him from the hearthrug—for he has eaten, and is filled 
with a prime young cock pheasant, and prefers his comfortable, 
and contemplative attitude beside the fender. 

The dinner table is square, and is lighted up with silver branch 
candlesticks; the forks and spoons are silver, too; also the dish 
covers, wine coolers, and flagons ; the tumblers are real cut glass, 
and the china mostly old Worcester, though here and there eked 
out with a terrible blue and white Delft plate. There are no 
flowers to be seen, nor any attempt at table decoration, unless 
six rather greasy dinner mats, come under that denomination. 
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Mrs. Malone, who is head cook, chief butler, upper-house maid, 
and valet, has no time for such details, and in a family where the 
master is particular about his shirts, his boots, and, above all, his 
dinner, and there is a large house to be kept habitable, cows to 
milk, the door to answer, lamps, fires, and plate to be attended 
to, the mistress of but three servants, must put her shoulder to 
the wheel. This mistress is a woman of about eight and 
forty, and looks much older. She is thin and colourless, and her 
sandy hair displays a very wide parting; her faint blue eyes 
are timid to abjectness, her mouth has a pitiful droop, and her 
once pretty hands, are coarse and scarred with hard manual 
labour; she wears a black (cotton) velvet body, and a large 
pink topaz brooch and earrings,in order to look smart in the 
eyes of her eldest son. Poor Lucy Holroyd! you thought you 
had taken a fresh lease of happiness when you married bluff, hand- 
some, hearty Major Malone. Little did you guess that you were 
offering your slender shoulders to a pitiless old man of the sea. 
Major Malone is still bluff, but no longer either hearty or hand- 
some; his head is bald, but he endeavours to disguise the 
miserable truth, by arranging an effeminately long lock round 
and round his bare poll, and affixing it thereto with bandoline 
—or, it may be, glue. Occasionally, in a high wind, or in a 
moment of intense agitation, this lock has been known to come 
down, and float wildly in the breeze, like a demented pigtail. 
To the major “this lock is wondrous fair,” and his most 
cherished vanity, and he has the impudence to discourse of 
“bald old fogies” with contemptuous commiseration. He is 
dressed in evening clothes, with much care and precision; wears 
a flower in his button hole, and a diamond in his shirt, and is 
altogether a superior being to his shabby wife and daughter. 


As he deftly carves the sirloin before him, we get an inkling of 


his true character. For whom are those three large slices from 
the undercut that he so artfully sets aside, to soak in the gravy ? 
The remainder he apportions with an impartial hand, and when 
the undercut is finished, he turns over the joint, and helps his 
customers from the less toothsome portion, but he does not 
dream of sharing those three appetising morsels reserved for 
his own most particular palate, and it is thus with him always! 
Whoever goes short, it will not be Tom Malone. Number one 
must have the best of everything. Leaving him to enjoy his 
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dinner, we pass on to his son Denis, a young man of four and 
twenty, who has not thought it worth while to make any 
change in his dress. Denis is undeniably plain; even his fond 
mother—who shuts her eyes to so many things—cannot close 
them to this fact. He has dark, wiry, unmanageable hair, deep- 
set grey eyes, heavy eyebrows, heavy features, a hopeful mous- 
tache, and huge ears that stand from his head like the handles 
of a jug. When we add that he has a large powerful frame, with 
hands and feet to correspond, that he slouches as he walks, and 
wears his hat on the back of his head, his portrait is complete. 
Denis is clever and has a fair share of brains; he is one of 
those birds “who can sing, and won’t sing.” Whilst others 
toil along the dreary road of learning, he can skim the ground 
with comparative ease. He has a taste for mathematics, a taste 
for surgery, a quick eye, a steady nerve, and a profound faith 
in Denis Malone; but he has a still greater taste for singing 
racy songs of his own composition, for playing “ spoil five” and 
poker,” and brewing whisky punch. However, in spite of his 
innate idleness and love of loafing and low company, his poor 
infatuated mother believes that he will be a credit to her yet. 
“Cuckoo,” his sister, is but fourteen; therefore we will hope 
that she may improve, and will not cruelly epitomise her fea- 
tures ; suffice to say that she is pale, long-legged, and sandy, 
and characterised by extreme unreserve and insatiable curiosity. 

Miss Malone is her mother’s right hand, a first-rate household 
adjutant, but her father and brother’s pest ; she acts as revising 
editor to all their best stories. She knows when Denis is at 
Nolan’s (the nearest public-house), instead of being, as the 
Major imagines, in bed with toothache. She knows why her 
mother hides the key of the cellarette, and why her father never 
opens, but angrily tears up, all communications in certain blue 
envelopes. In short, she is wise beyond her years! Opposite 
to Cuckoo sits George, the new arrival, in whose honour are the 
branch candlesticks, topaz ornaments, and dessert. He is a 
good-looking young man, with a broad forehead, a pair of very 
expressive eyes, and a carefully cultivated dark moustache, and, 
but that his aquiline nose is too large for his face (or it may be 
that his face is too thin for his nose) he would be remarkably 
handsome ; well-favoured, well-dressed, and well-bred, he makes 
an effective Valentine to his brother’s Orson. In spite of his 
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gallant efforts, conversation languishes ; queries about hunting 
and shooting fall woefully flat; his relatives evince but a tepid 
interest in India, and his homeward voyage ; to tell the truth, 
the Major’s great mind is concentrated on his plate. Mrs. 
Malone’s thoughts are distracted by an alarming letter which she 
received from the family grocer, as she came down to dinner, 
and Denis is wondering how his brother makes his tie, and if he 
will lend him twenty pounds. Cuckoo, who has the un- 
intelligible desire to talk, common to her sex and years, 
converses affably for all, and keeps her unhappy mother on 
thorns, lest she should disclose too many domestic secrets. 
Having disposed of her pudding with startling rapidity, she 
said, as she scraped her plate: 

“Mother made this plum pudding herself; she always makes 
the sweets now. Last Christmas, Eliza, the cook, was drunk ; 
she sent the pudding up, stuck all over with lighted matches ; it 
looked so funny; she drank the whisky! Once she got at 
father’s whisky, that he keeps——” 

“There, that will do, Cuckoo,” said the Major, sharply. 
“ Hold your tongue! I wish there was a fly blister on it.” 

By the time the decanters were placed before him, the major’s 
own tongue was loosened, and he proceeded to discuss the 
neighbourhood with considerable animation. Apropos of their 
own vicinity, he said: “ Nothing but parsons and old women 
about here now, George! Great changes, you will hardly know 
any one in the parish, Eh! what ? what?” 

He usually concluded his sentence with this query, repeated 
as sharply as a postman’s knock. 

“There are the Finnies and Miss Dopping,” said Mrs. 
Malone, “and the Wildes of Wildpark, and the Moores of 
Roskeen. I don’t think you know Mrs. Redmond. She came 
since you were here last. She has a daughter 3 

“T should rather think she “ada daughter,” interrupted the 
major rapturously. “There is not a handsomer girl between 
this and Dublin. Eh! what? what?” 

“Girl!” echoed his wife, peevishly. “I would scarcely call 
her a girl; she has been in every garrison town in——” 

“Come, come, that will do!” exclaimed the major, rudely. 
“We all know you don’t like her. What handsome woman ever 
7s appreciated by the old and ugly of her own sex! I only wish 
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I was a young man for her sake,” and he gulped down a bumper 
of family port. 

“I'd be sorry to be hanging since she was thirty,’ muttered 
Denis, who generally sided with his mother. 

“Mrs. Redmond is dreadful,’ said Cuckoo bravely, “she 
drawls out her words as if they cost money, and she is fearfully 
stingy and mean, she always comes here at meal-time on 
purpose. 

“Yes, she is a fine old soldier, and knows her way about,’ 
admitted the major. “She never wants much for the asking, 
from a plough to a pie dish, and she has a voice that would 
crack anegg. Eh! what?” 

“She came here the other day,” continued, Cuckoo, volubly; 
“mother was cooking, and could not sce her, but she and Belle 
marched in, all the same, and said that they would wait for tea. 
We happened to have nice hot soda cakes,and Mrs. Redmond 
calmly took off her gloves and poured out tea, and ate three 
buttered cakes, and pressed them on Belle, just as if she was in 
her own house, and then said, ‘Cuckoo, as your mother has a 
headache, she cannot eat soda cakes ; you have had as many as 
are good for you, and it is a pity to let them go downstairs, so I 
shall carry them off’? And she actually made me do them up in 
paper, and took them home in her muff. Did you ever know 
such a greedy old thing ?” 

“T never knew her match,” growled Denis, in his deep voice. 
“The idea of making that unfortunate girl drag her about the 
country in a bath-chair the way she does; she ought to be 
prosecuted for cruelty to animals. Betty is worth a thousand of 
Belle, with her airs and her eyes, and her humbug. Betty has 
no nonsense about her, and is as plucky as the devil.” 

“ And who is Betty ?” enquired George. 

“You might remember her in old Redmond’s time,” replied 
the major. “A girl in short frocks, spending her holidays at 
Noone—a sort of poor relation. Her mother died when she was 
an infant, and her father was drowned, trying to save another 
man’s life. She is nowa tall slip of a girl, that comes into a 
room like a blast of wind, and runs mad over the country with 
her dogs and Cuckoo.” 

“She is a beautiful, warm-hearted, young creature,” protested 
Mrs. Malone, with a tinge of colour in her pale face. 
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“ Beautiful! Oh Lord,” shouted the major, derisively. 

“And has two hundred a year of her own,” continued his 
wife—— 

“Which Mrs. Redmond saves her the trouble of spending,” 
supplemented Denis in his deep voice, “and makes her go all 
the messages, and weed the garden, and draw the bath-chair. 
She is warranted quiet in single harness, spirited but gentle— 
fine action, mouth, and manners.” 

“Betty does not mind,” proclaimed Cuckoo; “she is never 
happy unless she is busy. George I am sure you will like 
Betty.” 

“At any rate she is rather a contrast to Belle, who spends 
half her time in bed, reading novels. And has the devil’s own 
temper,” remarked Denis in his basso profundo. 

“ Hold your scurrilous tongue, sir,” bawled the major. “What 
the deuce do you know about Miss Redmond?” Then to 
George, “She has a fine high spirit, which I must say I admire 
in a woman—that is in a woman outside of her own family; 
she has been accustomed to the best society all her life, and 
to a great deal of attention, and dozens of admirers. She is very 
gay and lively, and finds it uncommonly slow at Noone. Poor 
girl, she says every week seems a year. I tell her if she wants 
to make the time fly, she has only to draw a bill at three 
months. Eh! what? what? She’s a deuced pretty creature, 
and, begad, she and I are uncommonly good friends.” 

“She /flatters father, that’s why he likes her,” explained the 
fearless Cuckoo, as her mother rose from table ; and before the 
major had time to launch some furious and fitting retort, Cuckoo 
was already giggling in the hall. 

Bridgetstown was a house with long and windy passages, and 
Mrs. Malone and her daughter hurried into the drawing-room, 
whilst the men drew their chairs up to the dining-room fire. 
The Major lit a cigar, and began to talk “shop” (as a compli- 
ment to his step-son), reviving former memories of obsolete drill, 
and ancient mess anecdotes. George, on his part assumed a 
polite interest in the recent autumn meetings and the odds on 
the Liverpool, and endeavoured to sympathise in the Major’s 
bitter disappointment in the “ Blazeaway filly,” whom he had 
backed heavily at Fairyhouse races. Meanwhile Denis yawned, 
pulled Boozle’s tail (thereby causing Boozle to lash it about 
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furiously) and, when his father was not looking, helped himself 
liberally to port. After the Major had related his favourite 
stock story, about a staff officer, a river and a chest of drawers, 
George and his brother joined their relatives in the drawing- 
room, whilst the elder gentleman adjourned to his own den, 
to his pipe, his sporting papers and his betting-book. The 
drawing-room was cold and cheerless, despite a fire and lamps. 
Mrs. Malone rarely entered it, save to dust the ornaments, and 
superintend Cuckoo’s practising. In answer to her brother 
George’s request, Cuckoo seated herself before the grand piano 
with the utmost self-possession, and proceeded to perform a 
series of the most amazing exploits on the key board. She 
thumped the instrument as though she had a spite against it— 
which she had—and clawed it like a cat. Meanwhile her two 
brothers stood near the fire and Mrs. Malone hemmed handker- 
chiefs close to a reading lamp. Once or twice she glanced 
furtively at the pair on the rug. Could they both be her sons? 
It seemed strange that that tall young man with his air of 
distinction, that courteous, scrupulously-dressed stranger, could 
be brother to Denis, with his round shoulders, wild hair, and 
rude ways. Their voices were widely different. Denis possessed 
a deep, uncultivated brogue, and inherited his father’s bullying 
delivery. George spoke with a polished English accent. Their 
manners were also in strong contrast. George stood up when 
she entered a room, placed a chair for her, and listened to all she 
said with deferential attention. Denis contradicted her freely 
and frankly, and would as soon have thought of standing on his 
head as of offering her a seat. She was his mother, and there- 
fore of course devoted to him. It was her business to mend his 
clothes and his socks ; fill his purse, and hide scrapes ; all this was 
her duty, and his ? Well, he offered her his cheek to kiss 
every morning, when he was at home, and wrote to her regularly 
—if he wanted money— when he was abroad. George resembled 
his father. Poignant, melancholy memories stole into her mind, 
as she watched him through misty eyes—memories long 
banished by heavy cares, and heavy bills, and selfish domestic 
tyranny. What a different life hers might have been, had 
George Holroyd lived! 

Cuckoo, who had now brought her performance to a violent 
end, came over to the fire, and stared expectantly at her elder 
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brother, with a half simpering, half impudent expression. 
“ Thank you, Cuckoo,” he said with a dubious smile. 

“Thank you for what ?” she enquired with a giggle. 

“Well, since you ask me, for leaving off.” 

“T hate music!” thrusting her bony shoulders out of her 
frock. 

“So I should imagine! Mother, won’t you sing something ?” 

At this suggestion Denis opened his mouth in amazement, 
and then burst into a loud and scornful guffaw. 

“For goodness sake don’t ask the mater to sing; you don’t 
know her voice now; it’s like a cracked fog-horn.” 

George turned sharply to his brother, with an angry light in 
his eyes, but Mrs. Malone interposed hastily : 

“JT never sing now; you forget that I am quite an old woman, 
my dear George,” and she smiled up into his face a pitiful smile. 

But the little attention had pleased her; she had been a 
renowned singer in her day. What a pathetically sad little 
sentence that is to many a woman—*“In her day.” How short 
is that day! How fleeting—how soon forgotten by all but 
herself. 

“How nicely your clothes fit, George,” remarked his sister. 
“What a swell you are!” stroking his coat admiringly. 

George made no reply: he could not return the compliment. 
Cuckoo’s shabby frock was nearly up to her knees, her shoes 
were white at the toes, and her pigtail was tied with a boot 
lace. 

“We have never sat here since Aunt Julia was over, last 
spring,” continued Cuckoo, as she threw some turf on the fire. 

“Oh, has she paid a visit here? I did not know.” 

“T should rather think she as paid a visit—a visitation,” 
rejoined Denis, who was lolling with his hands in his pocket 
and his eyes half shut—an affectation of indolence, being his 
best substitute for easy self-possession. “We thought we 
should have had to go away ourselves to get rid of her. We 
were afraid that she would be like the man, who came with his 
carpet bag to stay from Saturday till Monday, and remained 
for twenty years.” 

“She would have gone if she could,” retorted Cuckoo mys- 
teriously, glancing at her mother, who was holding a parley 
with some one at the door. 
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“What on earth do you mean? what was to prevent her?” 
enquired Denis ; “the road was clear.” 

“T won't tell you, for you hate Aunt Julia, but I'll tell 
George ”—taking him firmly by the button-hole, and speaking 
in a whisper. 

George rather mistrusted his gentle sister’s artless confidences, 
but there was no escape for him. 

“She had no money for her journey; twice she had it sent 
over, and twice mother borrowed it, so she could not get away; 
she was here three months.” 

“ Nonsense, Cuckoo,” said her unwilling listener, drawing back ; 
“you should not say such things.” 

“What has she been telling you?” asked Mrs. Malone, rather 
anxiously, as she resumed her work. 

“Only that we never sit here, mother, or have a fire in this 
room, or dessert, or coffee, or wine,” continued this pleasant 
child. “It’s all on account of you, George,” giving him a playful 
poke. 

She was excessively proud of her handsome brother. Mrs. 
Malone reddened to her liberal parting, and fidgetted uneasily 
on her chair, and George said : 

“Surely, mother, you are not going to make a stranger of 
me?” 

“ The fatted calf for the prodigal son! Eh! What? What?” 
said Denis, mimicking his father, with a loud unmeaning laugh. 

“Prodigal son!” screamed Cuckoo. “That’s yourself. Do 
you know, the last time he came home, George, he walked the ~ 
whole way from Dublin; he was nearly barefoot, and he had 
pawned——” 

“ Cuckoo !” exclaimed her mother authoritatively, “go and see 
if the passage door is shut ; now go at once.” 

Cuckoo and Denis collided in the doorway, and left the room 
together ; and presently voices in angry recrimination, and the 
sound of a hearty smack, and loud sobs, were heard in the hall ; 
then a slamming of doors, a roar from the Major's study, and 
silence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MRS. MALONE OPENS HER MOUTH. 
‘* Let the world slide, let the world go; 


A fig for care, and a fig for woe ! 
If I can’t pay, why! I can owe.” 


—HEYwoop. 


“MOTHER,” said George, after a truly eloquent pause, “ why 
don’t you send Cuckoo to school? her accent is frightful, 
and 4 

“T know, I know,” interposed Mrs. Malone, laying down her 
work, with a dismal sigh. “Iam afraid she must strike you as 
ill-mannered and pert; Julia thought so, too; but then she told 
a whole room full of visitors that Julia was coming as soon as 
she had put in her new teeth; the child is a great help to me in 
the house, and remarkably open and truthful, as you may notice.” 

“Yes, the very densest must admit ¢#az¢, but the naked truths 
she introduces so gleefully are not always pleasant additions to 
a family circle.” 

“Perhaps not—perhaps she is too outspoken ; she ought to go 
to school. We must think it over, but in these hard times, 
George, I don’t know how we are to afford the expense.” 

“ But I always understood that Major Malone had his land in 
his own hands.” 

“Tam sorry to say he has, but farming is not his forte. We 
are always short of money. I cannot think how it is!” 

She knew but too well how it was. The ready money 
received for oats, barley, and young stock, went straight into the 
Major’s yawning pockets, and then mysteriously evaporated ! 
How could she divulge to her son that his step-father had lost 
seven hundred pounds at the Curragh, and nearly as much at 
Cork Park races; that his wine merchant and tailor were raving 
for their money; that the servants were owed a year’s wages; 
that she blushed to meet the baker’s wife, and was afraid to 
enter the post office. 

“How is Denis getting on, mother?” asked George, after a 
pause, 
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“TI really do not know,” she replied with evident reluctance. 
“Dr. Moran thinks he has abilities; he is fond of surgery, and 
you know, ever since he was quite a boy, he has always killed 
our pigs; he says himself that his next examination is absurdly 
casy.” 

“T am glad to hear it.” 

“You see he has such high spirits, poor fellow,” continued his 
doting parent, taking up arms for her darling, against something 
intangible in his elder brother’s voice. “He is so young and 
spirited. It’s hard to be tied down to books and loathsome 
dissecting-rooms, when he is such a splendid shot, and so fond 
of hunting and fishing. He is very sorry now that he ever 
decided to be a doctor; he says he ought to have gone into the 
army like you.” 

“ He can still be an army doctor.” 

“So he can,” sighed Mrs. Malone, once more resuming her 
needle. “ Well, we must think it over.” 

George leant his elbow on the mantel-piece, and looked at her 
attentively. How different from the golden-haired angel of his 
childhood. How aged, and thin, and worn she had become 
during these last five years ! 

“ Mother,” he said abruptly, “ you are looking ill and worried ; 
what is the matter? Have you any trouble in your mind ?” 

“Yes, George, to tell the truth I have; but I am not going to 
share it with you. Sodon’t ask me. You have been only too 
generous—the best of sons—and if I have seen but little of you 
of late, nor seemed a real mother to you, I have never forgotten 
you, day and night, and when I heard that you were so ill, I 
cannot tell you what I suffered, or describe my feelings.” 

(The Major’s feelings were those of complacent anticipation ; 
if George died unmarried, his income of five hundred a year 
lapsed to his mother for her life.) 

“ Are you quite sure that the sea voyage has set youup? And 
tell me, dear, do you wear flannel next to your skin ?” gazing up 
into his face with an expression of intense anxiety. 

“Do I look like an invalid?” he returned with an evasive 
smile. “I am as right asa trivet now. I was well before we 
reached Suez. Never mind me, but tell me all about Denis,” 
and leaning towards her, he said: 

“Your trouble is about 42m, is it not ?” 
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“George, you must be a wizard. How could you guess? 
Well, you are right ; it zs about him. His college expenses are 
frightful, and his tailor’s bill is incredible.” 

“IT should not have supposed that he spent much on his 
clothes,” remarked his brother gravely. 

“But he does, and there is a long account at his grocer’s—he 
breakfasts in his rooms—for tea and sugar, and raisins, and 
candles—such guantities of candles, but he will study at night 
(miserable Mrs. Malone, for candles, read whisky, for sugar, 
porter, for tea, gin). “I really dare not show them to his 
father,” and she put a ragged lace handkerchief to her eyes, and 
wept. 

“Perhaps, mother, you had better show them to me,” suggested 
George. 

“ No, no, you are far too liberal. You have little enough as it 
is,’ she sobbed. “I am past help,” casting her thoughts over all 
their debts, their accumulating debts in Dublin, Ballingoole, and 
at the county bank. “You ae as well try to bale the sea with 
2 tea-spoon, as to help me.” 

“But if I may not help my own mother, whom may I help ?” 
he urged eagerly. “I have been living at a cheap little up 
country station, where I had no way of spending rupees, and I 
have a good balance at Cox’s. I can let you have a cheque for 
three hundred pounds at once.” 

“Oh, George, I am ashamed to take it,” she whimpered, 
drawing him towards her, and throwing her arms round his 
neck, “You make me feel like a guilty woman; you make me 
feel like a thief.” 

“Mother, you must never say that to me. Besides, you forget 
that I brought you home no presents. I was too hurried to look 
for things in Bombay, and I am sure you can lay out the 
money far more sensibly than I should have done, in trashy 
curiosities.” 

(This three hundred pounds was part of a sum that he had set 
aside for his trip home; he had had visions of a couple of clever 
hunters, of renting a small shooting-box, of a round of the 
London Theatres, and a trip to Paris and Nice.) 

“Is it true that your Uncle Godfrey is going to make you his 
heir?” she asked, as she dried her eyes and brightened up a 
little ; “ I heard something about it from old Miss Holroyd.” 
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“No, he offered me a large allowance if I would cut the 
Service and marry.” 

“And what did you say, George? I hope you promised to 
think it over.” 

“TI thanked him, and declined. I have enough for myself. 
I have no idea of marrying, and I mean to stick to the Service 
as long as it will stick to me.” 

“If you ever do marry, dear, I hope you will get a good wife. 
Marriage is a great lottery, and there are many blanks.” 

One of these blanks now walked into the room in the shape 
of Major Malone, followed by a tray of light refreshments, also 
by Cuckoo, red-eyed, but tranquil. 

George poured out a glass of wine, and carried it to his 
mother, whilst Cuckoo helped herself generously to macaroons, 
remarking, as she did so: “Denis says that sherry is pozson— 
eighteen shillings a dozen, don’t you touch it; it’s only kept for 
visitors; we never have supper like this when we are alone. 
These are lovely macaroons,” speaking with her mouth full. 
“Cleary, the grocer, grumbled about giving them; he is owed 
such a bill, and he says “i 

“Cuckoo,” roared her father, turning on her a countenance 
charged with fury, “I have told you once before to-night to hold 
your tongue. Upon my word, Lucy, I believe that girl is 
possessed of some devil. I shall pack her off to a reformatory 
one of these days, I swear I shall. As to Cleary, the grocer,” 
now blustering and helping himself to a stiff tumbler of highly- 
coloured whisky and. water, “he is uncommonly proud of my 
custom, and thankful to have it. It,was my father who first set 
him going, and without the Malones of Bridgetstown he would 
be in a very poor way.” (Thanks to the Malones of Bridgets- 
town, he was in a very poor way.) 

The major had a notion that tradespeople actually considered 
his orders a high compliment, and fully equivalent to cash, and 
when he strutted into a shop, be it tailor’s, saddler’s, or grocer’s, 
he selected largely of the best. He did not comprehend self- 
denial, nor why de should lack anything that was furnished to 
men of ten times his means. Yet when creditors timidly 
ventured to ask for their little account, he considered it a most 
impertinent liberty, as if they were begging for Azs money. He 
was not at all sensitive about debt; he owed bills for years to 
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his wine merchant and tailor, and had not the most remote in- 
tention of paying them. Ready cash could be laid out so much 
more pleasantly and satisfactorily. Besides, when wine has been 
drunk, and coats worn threadbare, is it not a cruel hardship to 
have your immediate attention requested to a very stiff account ? 

Cuckoo took shelter behind the chair of her elder brother, and 
whispered to him, as she munched her macaroons, that “if any 
one ought to be sent to a reformatory, it was Denis; he was out 
now, smoking in the harness room, with Casey, the jockey, and 
Mooney, the sweep.” 

Soon after this reflection, the family retired to rest. George 
had the luxury of a fire in his room, and sat before it for a long 
time, buried in thought. 

What a home this was! His mother a mere heart-broken 
household drudge; his sister a mischievous, razor-tongued little 
savage ; his brother—he was beginning to fear that Denis, of 
whom his mother had written such glowing accounts, was 
neither more nor less than an idle scapegrace ; and, as to Major 
Malone—he was Major Malone. 

Before the mistress of the house removed her unwonted 
finery, she got an envelope and pencil, and hurriedly jotted 
down her most pressing debts. The butcher’s bill was £209. 
Would £80 stop Messrs. Maccabe’s mouth? The baker was 
owed 475, and one of Denis’ most dangerous creditors was 
clamouring for a hundred “on the nail.” There would be no 
margin for Cuckoo’s new outfit, nor for the sealskin jacket for 
herself, at which George had hinted. This three hundred 
pounds would be a mere drop in the ocean. George must 
write her a larger cheque. Yes! poor woman, her finer feelings 
were blunted by distressing and disgraceful shifts; the iron 
entered into her soul, when she evaded Miss Bolland, and 
cringed to Mrs. Maccabe—terrible Mrs. Maccabe! George was 
well off ; he had no ties, and but few expenses ; and, in spite of 
all her tears and deprecation, she was prepared to despoil her 
eldest born to shield and succour Denis. 

“Lucy,” said the major, looking through his dressing-room 
door, tie in hand, “do you think that fellow would back a bill 
for me. Eh! what? what? ‘ 

“ No, indeed, Major I am certain he would not,” she returned 
indignantly. 
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“What have you got on that paper there ? Eh, show.” 

“ Bills ; debts: we owe so much money that I am ashamed to 
walk through the town. Cleary, the grocer, sent up to-day, and, 
as to Mrs. Maccabe, I tremble when I see her.” 

“Pooh! So does everyone; you are not uncommon in that, 
the old termagant! I say, is that son of yours going to put his 
hand in his pocket? What’s the use of a rich fellow like that, if 
he won’t help his mother. Eh! what? what? 

“ He is not rich, far from it ; and he believes that I have my 
jointure of four hundred a year; he does not know that I sold 
my life interest in it years ago.” 

“T hope you impressed upon him that times were bad ; I will 
go bail you cried ; it’s about the only thing ~— are good at,” he 
concluded with a savage sneer. 

“He has promised me a cheque for three hundred pounds,” 
said Mrs. Malone coldly. 

“ By Jove! then I will go halves!” 

“No, indeed, it’s little, it’s not half enough. Do you know 
that we owe Kane, the baker, seventy-five pounds, and he is a 
poor man too.” 

“Bosh! I’m a poor man; let these cormorants wait. 


They must; debts of honour come first, and I owe Dunne, of 
Jockey Hall, a hundred pounds, which will have to be paid at 
once.” 


“A bet?” 

“Yes, a bet,’ he answered, with a defiant scowl. 

“Tom Malone,” she said, tearing the envelope slowly as she 
spoke, “do you ever think what my life is? Do you know how 
often I wish I were dead? Do you suppose, if George Holroyd 
had lived, that I would be the poor, mean, unhappy wretch that 
Iam?” 

“There, don’t give me any more of that sort of stuff; you 
know the old proverb. Eh! what? Never marry a widow, 
unless her first husband was hanged. 1 have no doubt that if 
George the First was the cool-headed fastidious, fine gentleman 
his son is, he would have been devilish sick of you long ago, 
Mind one thing, I must have that hundred pounds this week ; 
that chap is well off, times are hard. Why, I ‘am actually 
smoking a pipe, and drinking cheap Scotch whisky! You are 
his mother, you have a strong claim on him. So don’t be afraid 
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of opening your mouth.” And with this injunction he entered 
his dressing-room and shut the door. 

One scene more before the night closes. Let us take a peep 
at Belle Redmond, as she sits over her bedroom fire, with a 
small looking glass in her hand, carefully examining first her 
teeth, then her eyelashes. She has been building fine castles in 
the air, ever since, Juggy, at the lodge, announced that “a 
stranger gentleman, in a grey ulster, had passed on a hack car, 
about six o’clock.” 

“He won’t come and call to-morrow,” said Belle to herself. 
“No, but after to-morrow we must always have a good fire in 
the drawing-room, and I shall wear my brown dress, and see 
that Eliza is ready to answer the door. Betty must make a 
cake. Oh dear, I hope he will be better than that oaf, Denis! 
And have some life and go in him, for I shall do my best to 
marry him, no matter how hideous he is. Another winter here 
would finish me. I should certainly be found hanging from the 
baluster some fine morning. How Eliza would scream! But 
she would not cut me down. No! she hates me,” and she 
smiled at her reflection in the mirror. “ Yes,” she said, with a 
nod to herself, “I am as handsome and as irresistible as ever. 
To this young Holroyd, fresh from dowdy, withered women in 
India I shall seem divine.” 

Then she laid aside her mirror, and, resting her hand on her 
chin, gazed into the fire, with an expression of unusual content- 
ment in her dissatisfied dark eyes. I must endeavour to sketch 
Belle’s portrait, as she sits thus staring meditatively into the 
red turf sods. She inherits her dark eyes, her excitable disposi- 
tion, and her volcanic spirit, from her grandmother, a French 
Canadian; and ever since she was a pretty and precocious, 
though somewhat sallow, infant, she has absolutely ruled her 
mother, who never attempted to contradict her wishes, nor to 
restrain her unusually fiery temper. What was amusing 
petulance at three years of age, was ungovernable passion at— 
well—twenty-nine. For each disastrous love affair, or social 
disappointment, had served to increase the force of her most 
prominent characteristic. She made no effort to control her 
furies before inferiors, or in the bosom of her family, for she had 
an idea that, as she was beautiful, she was absolved from being 
good! Fortunately these domestic tornadoes were of short 
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duration, and, whilst the storm raged (and Belle raved, and 
stamped, and screamed) all the household bent before it, as 
reeds in a strong gale. When it passed over, the frantic mad 
woman of ten minutes previously, having gained her end, was a 
kissing, weeping, coaxing slave. Mrs. Redmond spoke of these 
visitations as “attacks on the nerves,” but the servants ‘gave 
them a totally different interpretation. Belle’s scenes were 
chiefly enacted for the benefit of the home circle; but now and 
then there had been disagreeable outbreaks in shops, in 
boarding-houses, and, above all, at the rehearsals of private 
theatricals, after which, it had been the painful office cf her 
miserable mother to offer abject apologies, to eat humble pie, 
and to fly the neighbourhood. Belle was undoubtedly out of her 
element at Noone, a veritable swan upon a turnpike road. She 
danced admirably, sang delightful little French songs, and acted 
with such grace and verve and real dramatic feeling, that 
spiteful people hinted that she was a professional whose temper 
had been the bane of her engagements. But who wanted 
piquant chansons or inimitable acting in dreary Ballingoole? 
They would have been respectively stigmatised as French trash 
and tomfoolery ; Belle pined for her former nomadic existence, 
and detested her present respectable anchorage. She loved the 
town and the gay haunts of fashion ; loathed the country, and 
had a true French woman’s abhorrence of wet fields, muddy 
roads, strong boots, and draggled petticoats. Although she 
only understood house-keeping from a lady lodger’s point of 
view, to wit, hashes, cold mutton, and poached eggs, she never- 
theless eagerly seized the reins of government on her arrival at 
Noone. Her restless spirit and maddening tongue (and, they 
said, mean ways) soon drove the old servants wild—servants 
accustomed to unlimited meat, unlimited tea, and unlimited 
leisure. 

There was one tremendous scene of powerful domestic 
interest, and they all gave warning, and departed “ex masse.” 
After this catastrophe, the keys were made over to Betty, who 
established a new regime—and a great calm. Belle was 
unspeakably miserable ; she had no congenial society ; nothing 
to do; nowhere to display her gay new hats. Far be it from 
her to run after beagles, to gather blackberries, or to visit stupid, 
narrow-minded old ladies. She spent as much time from home 
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as possible, and, when at Noone, lay novel reading in bed, or 
prowled restlessly from room to room, from window to window, 
filled in the weary hours by combing her poodle, writing long 
letters, and reorganising her wardrobe. Sometimes, in fine 
weather, she dressed herself carefully, arrayed “ Mossoo,” in a 
pink ribbon, and strolled along a road that led to an—alas !— 
distant garrison town, on the meagre chance of meeting an 
officer who might drift thus far to shoot or fish. If she 
encountered one or two in a sporting dog-cart, and if they had 
stared very hard at the pretty, smartly dressed girl, and her well 
trimmed companion, Belle’s mission was accomplished ; she was 
happy for that day. 


* * * * * * 


The morning after George Holroyd’s arrival, Mrs. Malone had 
a tearful and pathetic conversation with her son; and, as she 
sauntered, arm in arm with him, round the wintry garden, she 
opened her mouth to such an extent that he was compelled to 
make his head quarters at Bridgetstown. There would be no 
spare cash for clever hunters, a trip abroad, or even a little 
mixed shooting. Surely Belle Redmond’s star was in the 
ascendant. 


(To be continued.) 
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- Zord Melbourne. 


TO eat a particular quantity of food at a particular time of the 
day, whether hungry or not hungry, seems to constitute, 
according to the law of the nursery, good behaviour; judged 
from that standard of excellence, the behaviour of William 
Lamb between the age of three and five, or perhaps more, 
never approached goodness; he ate when hungry and at no 
otier time, foreshadowing thereby the possession of a spirit of 
independence, which throughout his after life was for ever 
manifesting itself. 

From his nurses, therefore, William Lamb did not get 
altogether a good character, but his mother, Lady Melbourne, 
who naturally did not feel the same annoyance at a carefully 
prepared meal or a basin of milk getting cold, did not altogether 
dislike this originality and independence, and fancied she could 
discern in his waywardness, the promise of a strong will which 
might some day be turned to good account—that was one 
reason why she was willing to spend with her boy so many 
hours away from the gay crowd that was always glad to see 
her. Another reason was that she saw plainly enough that her 
husband was too much bound up in the child she had borne him 
nine years before—the heir to the family title and wealth—to 
pay attention to William. So it was that the second son, whilst 
the eldest was his father’s boy, received so large a share of her 
influence—an influence which in after years stood him in good 
stead, and which he readily acknowledged. “Ah,” he would 
often say, after she had been put to rest in the family vault at 
Hertford, “my mother was a most remarkable woman! not 
merely clever and engaging, but the most sagacious woman I 
ever knew. She kept me right as long as she lived.” 

When William Lamb went to Eton in 1790 he was eleven; 
of the six years he spent there, before he went to Cambridge, no 
record has been preserved, except that he left the school a 
fairly good classic. In July he was entered as a fellow com- 
moner of Trinity College and went into residence during the 
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October following Here he formed the acquaintance of the 
sons of numerous Whig politicians, with some of whom he 
afterwards became connected in administering the affairs of the 
country. He studied hard, his determined hatred of mathe- 
matics, thirst for classical education and ethical speculation 
becoming almost daily more apparent. The law was pointed 
out to him as a desirable profession and he liked well the idea 
of following it, particularly as his mother reminded him that in 
it he would get a good training for the political career which 
she looked forward to his eventually following. 

In the summer of 1797, Speaker Addington entered him as a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn; at the close of Michaelmas term in the 
following year he gained the declamation prize for an oration 
delivered in his college chapel on “ the progressive improvements 
of mankind,” and at the close of 1799 he went with a younger 
brother, Frederick, to finish his education at Glasgow. 

In going to Scotland to attend what were known as “open 
classes” of philosophy and jurisprudence, William Lamb and 
his brother were following what was just then a very custom- 
ary course with young men of promise. Fox recommended 
Professor Millar of Glasgow as a desirable tutor and to him 
William and Frederick went. Lord Lauderdale wrote to Millar 
cf the former, “he has the reputation, and I believe really 
possessses uncommon talents.” Of the Professor’s household, 
Lord and Lady Melbourne got their first account from Frederick 
Lamb, “There is nothing heard of in this house but study, 
though there is as much idleness, drunkenness, etc., out of it, as 
at most universities.” 

William’s letters from Glasgow reveal an intense interest in 
passing politics which must have gladdened his mother’s heart ; 
but before coming to these, her: is one typical of the author’s 
youthful style and not uninteresting as a sketch of daily life in 
Glasgow at the close of the last century : “ For the company and 
manners of this place, I do not see much difference in them 
from the company and manners of any country town. I have 
dined out, in a family way, at a wealthy merchant’s, and we 
have had several parties at home. We drink healths at dinner, 
hand round the cake at tea, and put our spoons into our cups 
when we desire to have no more, but exactly in the same 
manner as we used to behave at Hatfield, at Eton, and at 
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Cambridge. Almost the only exclusive custom I have remarked 
s a devilish good one, which ought to be adopted everywhere. 
After the cheese, they hand round the table a bottle of whiskey 
and another of brandy, and the whole company, male and 
female, in general indulge ina dram. This is very comfortable 
and very exhilarating and affords an opportunity for many 
jokes.” Nearly every other letter’ from William Lamb, whilst 
at Glasgow, is about politics. 

After leaving Glasgow he read for the Bar. The extent to 
which he read, we do not know; but we learn from contemporary 
evidence that the theatre and society at Carlton House and 
Melbourne House had a good share of his company; and 
that he favoured his friends with a good many very feeble 
poetical effusions. Still there can be no doubt that to cuta 
figure at the Bar was his ambition. He was honest even in his 
admiration for his own talents. He firmly believed he spoke 
and wrote well; when he found out that he did neither one nor 
the other he seems to have been quite ready to admit his 
failure. 

He was “ called ” in Michaelmas, 1804, and took chambers in 
Pump Court, and through Scarlett’s influence received a guinea 
brief; in after life he used to say that the highest feeling of 
satisfaction he ever experienced— very far transcending his 
enjoyment at becoming Prime Minister—was reading his name 
on the back of that guinea brief. The case—a trivial one— 
came on at the Lancashire sessions, and Lamb got through his 
work, feeling, when he had finished, that his legal career had 
really begun. No doubt he would have followed this career had 
not the death of his elder brother in the following January made 
him heir to the family title and estates. A more promising heir 
could hardly have been found, but his father would not yield to 
Lady Melbourne’s pleadings on his .behalf. Penistone had 
enjoyed £5,000 a year allowance ; £2,000 was thought enough 
for William Lamb, who Lord Melbourne owned was good 
looking and clever—in a way, but he was not Penistone! One 
point, however, he did yield ; he put his hand in his pocket and 
brought out enough to pay for the purchase of the borough of 
Leominster, for which place William took his seat next year as 
the “ duly elected” member, and, to his mother’s infinite joy, was 
launched on a parliamentary career. 
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The year 1805 gave Lady Melbourne another very consider- 
able satisfaction ; it saw William Lamb the accepted suitor of 
Lady Caroline Ponsonby, daughter of Frederick, Earl of 
Bessborough. To ally her son with one of the best Whig 
families had been Lady Melbourne’s unceasing endeavour ever 
since he returned from Glasgow, and when, after some time, he 
seemed to be particularly anxious to pay visits to Lord 
Bessborough’s villa at Roehampton, and talked often of the 
fascinating — if not strictly pretty — girl who rambled in the 
garden with him and told him the quaint story of her childhood 


passed in Italy, and earlier girlhood spent at Devonshire House, © 


Lady Melbourne very likely wished that William Lamb had 
been the heir to her husband’s title. As it was, how could she 
hope that Lady Caroline, with the best of prospects before her, 
would think of a “second son” who if he wanted a fortune 
would have to work for it. Penistone Lamb’s death drove any 
difficulties of that kind out of the field; early in 1805 William 
Lamb was Lady Caroline’s accepted suitor, and before mid- 
summer they were man and wife. 

When the new Parliament met in December, 1806, Lamb 
made his maiden speech, as mover of the address to the king’s 
speech. Afterwards, he did not speak frequently, for he soon 
discovered that he was by no means eloquent ; that fact, coupled 
with the: hopelessness of the Whig prospect, a good deal dis- 
gusted him with parliamentary life, so that when he in 1812 lost 
his seat, in response to the “no popery” cry which was filling 
the air around every polling booth in England, he was not very 
sorry at the prospect of a life to be spent more at home. 

But the home to which he now turned was not altogether a 
happy one. Lady Caroline’s eccentricities, which had charmed 
him at his occasional meetings with her, became aggravating, as 
they grew more, instead of less, marked, for there is no doubt 
that Lamb hoped, and indeed believed, that, as his wife, he 
could make the girl by degrees more rational. Still, the first 
few years of married life were happy, and her letters to her 
husband yield undoubted evidence of her attachment to him. 

In August, 1807, she gave birth to a son, to whom the Prince 
of Wales stood sponsor, and on whom she seems to have 
lavished the wildest affection. Her pride knew no bounds and 
she walked every female visitor up to the top of the house to 
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see her boy—luckless the one not sufficiently enthusiastic over 
his beauty! Had this child turned out differently, probably 
the married life of William and Lady Caroline Lamb would 
have turned out differently. When about eighteen months old 
the -boy was seized with fits, from the effects of which, though 
he lived for nine-and-twenty years, he never recovered, and his 
intellect never developed. 

Though the condition of her child’s health went far to 
exaggerate Lady Caroline’s peculiarities, it is only fair to say 
that it did not in the least diminish her affection for him; about 
him she wrote constantly to her husband and in the moments of 
her wildest passion and apparent disregard for everything she 
never forgot him. 

The love of everything literary, erratic, and artistic brought 
to Lady Caroline’s house every man of notoriety of the day ; yet 
upon none could she be said to bestow especial mark of friend- 
ship, so that her familiar manner, though distasteful to her 
husband, aroused in him no feeling of jealousy. Whilst “ Childe 
Harold” was still in proof, Byron showed it to Sam Rogers, 
who on one of his almost daily visits to Melbourne House showed 
it to Lady Melbourne, telling her she ought to know the author ; 
after reading the. poem, Lady Caroline was eager for an introduc- 
tion. She had not to wait long for it, as they met at Lady West- 
moreland’s before “Childe Harold” was actually published. 
Praise of his coming poem no doubt drew from Byron some 
very pretty sentiments concerning his fair critic, and the impres- 
sion he made upon her may be judged from the entry respect- 
ing the poet which she made in her diary :—“mad, bad, and 
dangerous to know.” But the publication of the famous poem 
and consequent notoriety of the author precluded his madness, 
badness and the danger of his society from standing in the way 
of their intimacy. In due course this intimacy was noticed and 
talked of, and the more it was noticed and the more it was 
talked of the better was Byron’s vanity pleased and the better 
satisfied was Lady Caroline’s thirst for being a subject for 
remark. William Lamb heeded the ripening friendship with 
indifference ; it was, he thought, simply one of a score friendships 
which his wife was almost daily cultivating and nearly as soon 
forgetting, but in this he was mistaken; on her side at least 
there can be no doubt of the depth of the attachment, and her 
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history from this time till that of her death—subsequent by some 
years to Byron’s—demonstrates the permanency of the affection. 

It is difficult to arrive at a precise conclusion as to Byron’s 
feelings for Lady Caroline during any but the very early period 
of their acquaintance, though it is certain that as time werit on 
temporary fascination was replaced by boredom, which he put 
up with because he liked to be talked of as an intimate friend 
at Melbourne House. The knowledge of this fact may have 
been one reason for William Lamb’s indifference to what was 
passing ; another was that he knew of his mother’s intended 
match for Byron. 

The unfortunate results of this match did not mend matters ; 
nor did Byron’s conduct in constantly telling Lady Caroline—till 
he heard she was returning from Ireland, whither she had accom- 
panied her husband—that he tired of his wife’s society and 
yearned for hers. Once certain of her return, he wrote 
terminating their acquaintance for ever. 

Though many of the stories of Lady Caroline’s temper and 
behaviour after this event may be exaggerated there is plenty of 
truth in a good many; her eccentricities increased and left 
those who witnessed them in no doubt as to their being 
unfeigned—in short that her mind was unhinged. Lamb listened 
to the advice of those who urged a separation, but whilst 
arrangements were being made for it she wrote “Glenarvon” and 
sent it to him; he was pleased with much in the book and 
eagerly caught at the excuse suggested by reading it, that 
perhaps part of his wife’s extraordinary behaviour might have 
been caused by outward coldness on his part; in the end, when 
the deed of separation came to be signed the signatories were 
not forthcoming and were discovered by those in search of 
them wandering about the park at Brocket, friends as before. 
Lamb and his wife stopped on at Brocket for some time and 
there the news reached her of Byron’s opinion of her novel ; her 
eccentricity returned, she roasted an effigy of the poet overa 
bonfire and then sent him an account of the performance. 

She was now engaged upon her third novel, “Ada Reis.” 
which appeared in 1817; her friends endeavoured to dissuade her 
from bursting into print, but their opposition seems to have 
stimulated her energy in that line: “Iam ordered peremptorily 
by my own family ”—so she told Lady Morgan—“ not to write,” 
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but she asked what would be the natural effect of such opposition 
on one descended from Spenser and with the blood of the Duke 
of Marlborough, the Cavendishes and Ponsonbys running in her 
veins? Incidentally this letter to Lady Morgan reveals one of 
the better traits in Lady Caroline’s character. Here, she says, 
are “Three Ada Reises,” and in return she begs Lady 
Morgan’s interest for a poor doctor who was a candidate for 
an appointment at Westminster Hospital. “He has done 
everything he could for my dear and only child, I therefore 
have done and will do everything for him.” It is also worthy 
of note that when at the general election in 1818, George 
Lamb —her husband’s brother—stood for Westminster, Lady 
Caroline worked hard on his behalf; during her canvass for 
this contest she became acquainted with Godwin, who after- 


wards went to Brocket and who she desired to advise her as to 


her son’s condition. 

All this time things went more smoothly at Brocket. She 
delighted in the place, and the quiet rambles seemed to soothe 
her, if they provoked melancholy. She had, she said, there “ one 
faithful kind friend” and that was William Lamb, “health, 
spirits and all else are gone, slowly and gradually by my own 
fault.” But the news of Byron’s death brought a return of her 
former and more violent form of mania, which was heightened 
by the circumstances of her meeting with the carriage conveying 
the poet's remains to Newstead. Scene followed scene, both at 
Brocket and at Melbourne House, till at last William Lamb told 
her they must live apart. He took up his residence for awhile 
with his brother, and she, after inundating him with letters and 
verses, left for Paris. On returning to England a sense of her 
altered circumstances appears to have awakened her to a 
greater sense of propriety andan earnest wish for reconciliation 
with her husband, and once convinced of the genuineness of the 
desire, Lamb no longer held back. Her own health demanded 
that she should live chiefly at Brocket and his affairs took him 
constantly to London, but they kept up an active and affec- 
tiouate correspondence. Lamb, as we shall presently see, went 
to Ireland in 1827, and whilst there the first really grave reports 
of Lady Caroline’s condition reached him. It soon became 
evident that her death was rapidly approaching. In October, 
her doctor wrote to her husband at her dictation a letter, the 
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hopefulness of which was evidently feigned. “God bless you, 
my dearest William,” it concluded, “I will write to you myself 
very soon; do not forget to write a line to me.” So soon as he 
could, Lamb came to England and was constantly with her till 
her death, early in the following year. In after years, when ever 
he spoke of his wife, it was of her during the earlier and latter 
part of their married life; let us hope that the intermediate 
years—years of little mental peace for Lamb—were really 
obliterated from his memory. 

We will now turn to consider a little of Lamb’s public life 
after failing to gain a seat in Parliament at the general election 
of 1812. Brougham then believed him to be a Conservative, 
and whilst viewing affairs from outside the House, his leanings 
towards the policy of Canning became avowed; so that the 
minister—when in 1827 he formed his first administration— 


caused no surprise by offering Lamb, who had again entered 


parliament, the post of Irish Secretary. George IV. was 
especially glad to think that Canning proposed to include their 
mutual friend in the administration: “William Lamb, William 
Lamb,” he said, when Canning mentioned his name, “put him 
anywhere you like.” The success of Lamb’s rule at Dublin 
showed the wisdom of Canning’s choice. Lamb always kept 
up with his Canningite friends, who, after the death of Mr. 
Huskisson, became more closely allied with the Whig section of 
the Liberal party. Thus Lord Grey was, on forming his ad- 
ministration in 1830, without party difficulty enabled to offer 
to his old friend and relative the post of Home Secretary, and 
Lord Melbourne at the age of 50 became for the first time in 
his life a Cabinet minister. 

The official experience acquired during the short time he was 
Irish Secretary stood him in good stead, and, as the head of 
the Home Office, he gave rapid proof of administrative ability 
that won praise from political foes as well as friends. He has 
surprised all about him, said Greville, by a “rapid and diligent 
transaction of business for which nobody was prepared.” With 
the popular violence and excitement which the proposed reform 
was then causing—democratic tyranny he styled it—he had, 
indeed, from first to last, very little sympathy. He frankly 
admitted that he was against reform because it “could not be 
moderate,” but, as he declared on the second reading, the bill 
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must be persisted with until passed as “the will of the country 
left the legislature no alternative.” 

When the ministers met in July 1834, to learn from Lord 
Grey that his resignation had been accepted, the ex-Premier 
himself handed Lord Melbourne the king’s command to attend 
him at Windsor. He received the summons with his usual air 
of xonchalance, and told his secretary he thought it a “d d 
bore” having to go on such a mission. At their meeting, 
William IV. urged a coalition with the Conservatives, but 
Lord Melbourne convinced him of the impossibility of such 
an arrangement, and the king rather reluctantly consented to 
the continuance of a Whig ministry, with Lord Melbourne at its 
head. Thus the prophecy given both by Lord Castlereagh and 
by George IV., as regent, was fulfilled and the dearest wish of 
old Lady Melbourne (who had been dead for 16 years) realised ! 

The session was soon wound up, but the new Premier did not 
join the Cabinet in the precipitate bolt from London—it matters 
not whither—which was then becoming fashionable. He 
remained in or near town and spent much of his time at Holland 
House in company with Greville, and corresponding with his 
colleagues on various topics—many purely social. The Cabinet, 
or at least the government, was not—as was well known—united, 
and when Lord Spencer’s death took Lord Althorpe to the 
upper house, Lord Melbourne went to Brighton and told the 
king plainly that he doubted the possibility of continuing in 
office. William IV., who under the queen’s influence was now 
a pretty thorough-going Tory, was glad of an excuse to change 
the ministry, and on leaving Brighton, Lord Melbourne con- 
sented to be the bearer of the king’s summons to the Duke of 
Wellington. 

That night, in London, he made the now famous statement to 
Lord Brougham of what had passed at Brighton. Brougham 
called in to see him on his way home from Holland House, and 
the Premier told him the news, not probably from any certain 
opinion that the remarkable politician to whom he spoke would 
keep the news a secret, but because he thought the lateness of 
the hour would preclude him from divulging it to the press. The 
unfortunate result is well known. Brougham was soon closeted 
in the “ Times” office, and that journal, next morning, announced 
the dismissal of the ministers (before they received official 
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intimation of what had taken place), adding—on the authority of 
their informant—‘“ the queen has done it all!” 

Peel’s administration, which followed, was but short-lived, 
and fell on the 8th of April, 1835. Three days later, Lord 
Melbourne was again summoned to the king and formed a 
ministry, though with prospects the reverse of hopeful, for their 
majority was small, and, what is worse, unreliable. 

Things mended but little as time wore on, and prior to 
opening the session of 1837 it was seriously debated if the 
ministry should again face parliament. However, in the end, it 
was agreed to do so, though a sense of relief was experienced by 
the disheartened cabinet, when the death of William 1V. gave a 
reasonable pretext for winding up the session. Of the Premier’s 
opinion of the king, his always guarded tone leaves us in some 
doubt, but of the king’s opinion of the Premier, there is no doubt. 
He considered him “a Conservative in the truest sense of the 
word, and to as great a degree as his majesty himself.” What 
more could William IV., during the last year of his life, have said 
in praise of any man? 

The age and sex of the sovereign who now ascended the 
throne gave Lord Melbourne an opportunity of bringing into 
play all that was kindliest and most generous in his nature. 
The recent editor of his letters observes, that the time for laying 
open all his political dealings with the queen has not yet come, 
but what we do know of their correspondence leaves us little 
doubt that Greville was as accurate as he usually is when he 
tells us that he “was passionately fond of Victoria—as he might 
be of a daughter ;” who will say that this affection was not 
most cordially reciprocated? See the tone of kindly encourage- 
ment in the letter to the young queen over one of the first 
difficulties of her reign—filling up the household appointments :— 

“ Lord Melbourne trusts that your majesty will not feel either 
surprised or discouraged at the difficulties which occur in making 
the arrangement, and which Lord Melbourne’s experience enables 
him to assure your majesty always do occur in transactions of 
this nature. The persons who are the best fitted for offices are 
often the most unwilling to undertake them, and those who are 
least qualified, most eager to obtain them.” 

Though the general election which followed the Queen’s 
accession did not materially add to the government’s strength, 
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still it added something, and the removal of a sovereign who 
was manifestly opposed to the government as a whole, was a 
decided gain. But the Whigs benefitted only for a short time. 
Soon the internal differences in the party showed signs of bring- 
ing the ministry to the ground. To the Speaker—who was 
quarrelling with Lord John Russell—Lord Melbourne expressed 
the hope that if the government was to fall it would do so “in 
the open light” and not from internal embarrassment, un- 
intelligible to the great body of its supporters. 

Lord Melbourne’s ministry fell, over the Jamacia bill, in May 
1839. The Premier was sorry to resign for only one reason, and 
that was ceasing to advise the Queen.* His sorrow was 
probably increased tenfold by the annoyance caused to his 
youthful sovereign over the misunderstanding with Peel as to 
the retention of the ladies of her household, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that it was, so far as possible, to check this 
annoyance that Lord Melbourne consented to resume office, 
and he probably felt when he did so that little personal felicity 
awaited any of the Cabinet. As he said in the House of Lords 
the ministry resumed office because they were unwilling to 
abandon the Queen “in a situation of difficulty and distress.” 
It was after this unselfish resumption of office that there came 
for the Premier’s consideration a matter which from his intense 
love for the Queen gave him probably the gravest anxiety of all ; 
he had to advise her as to the wisdom of her choice of a consort. 

Grave as was this responsibility, his unselfishness caused him 
the first real satisfaction at being Premier that he had felt since 
he resumed office ; how much that feeling of satisfaction was 
heightened when Court rivalries had to be considered and 
smoothed over on the question of Prince Albert’s precedence, 
may be judged by remembering Lord Melbourne’s intense 
honesty ; for real honesty will prevent modest feelings from 
disguising the knowledge of having acted with wisdom and 
discretion. 

It is needless, in a short biography of Lord Melbourne, to 
follow the Whig party through its stumbles and falls till the 
government resignation in 1841. The Queen had now an 
adviser, so that the only reason which had before induced 
Lord Melbourne to remain in office had been removed. “It is 


* Lord Melbourne for a time undertook the duties of private secretary to Her Majesty. ; 
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so different now,” he told the Queen, in taking his official 
leave of her, “the Prince understands everything so well.” 
If he had a regret at quitting the Premiership, it was that his 
party had so far fallen in the public estimation. The policy of 
the new government gave little occasion for attack, but he came 
pretty regularly to the House and often spoke; to his former 
colleagues he wrote frequently, discussing the principal event of 
the day. 

But perhaps it is time to pause for a moment and think 
of the physical condition of the late Premier: this—never 
particularly strong, but ever sustained by mental activity and 
excitement—had shown, during a rest from ministerial wear and 
tear, a tendency to give way, which, by his colleagues, was 
not wholly unexpected, since Lord Melbourne himself had 
told them that cares preyed the more upon him the more he 
was at leisure ; “ For myself,” he wrote to Russell, in August 
1840, “I can neither eat nor sleep for anxiety, and I suffer much 
more from the pressure of responsibility during the recess than 
during the sitting of Parliament.” The seriousness of the break 
up in Lord Melbourne’s health showed itself on the 23rd 
October 1842, whilst stopping at Brocket, when he was seized 
with anh attack of paralysis. He speedily recovered, but the 
shock to his nervous system never wholly passed away, though 
he called the seizure “only a runaway knock,” and said he 
thought so little of it that he “did not care to know the fellow 
who gave it.” Still, when he came into the House of Lords at 
the beginning of the following session, his changed appearance 
and manner were noticed, and a good deal talked about in 
political circles where physical break-up is generally indecently 
discussed. Throughout the session he spoke very little, but in 
December felt himself strong enough to pay a visit to the Queen 
and Prince Consort at Windsor. 

His parliamentary silence had no doubt driven him a good 
deal from newspaper, and consequently public, notice, and by 
the new Liberal party his power had never been experienced. 
How far he noticed this, it is difficult precisely to say, but there 
is no doubt that it was very sharply brought home to him when 
his last public speech, made at a dinner in Hertfordshire, received 
but a scanty and inaccurate report in the press. He felt this 
very acutely and the careless manner he generally adopted with 
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regard to a personal slight could not disguise his annoyance: 
it was the first rude intimation his sensitive nature had received 
of the fact that, though not himself forgetting the world, by the 
world he was already, in a way, forgotten. The impending 
resignation of the Peel Ministry in 1846, seemed to give his 
energies a fresh impetus and he resumed an active correspon- 
dence with his old colleagues, on the situation. His words in 
speaking or writing left them in no doubt of the fact that, if a 
Whig ministry was formed he expected to be in it; the impossi- 
bility of such a thing, his unfitness any further for public life, was 
obvious and this thirst for a return to office, a thirst which could 
not be satisfied, gave his old friends very considerable pain. 
After the Queen had sent for Russell, Lord Melbourne waited 
anxiously for his colleague’s letter, which he felt sure would 
contain the offer of a ministerial office: that of Lord Privy Seal 
was what he expected. The letter reached him on the 3rd of 
July, 1846, and ran thus :— 


“TI submitted to the Queen yesterday the list of the new 
ministry. I have not proposed to you to form a part of it, 
because I do not think your health is equal to the fatigues which 
any office must entail.” 


Between the lines he could read the real reason for excluding 
his name from the list submitted to the Queen, and the care 
with which this real reason was disguised touched the tenderest 
chords of his heart, his eyes filled with tears as he scribbled in 
answer : 


“You have judged very rightly and kindly in making me no 
offer. I am subject to such frequent accesses of illness as 
render me incapable of any exertion.” 


As far back as 1835, he had expressed his firm belief that 
there was no surer sign of weakness or decline than bad writing. 
His own handwriting, as it appeared in this letter to Russell, 
was an instance of the truth of the observation. 

At a period a little before this—just after Lord Melbourne 
had been attacked by his first paralytic stroke—the present 
Lord Cowper tells us how he remembers seeing him: “a some- 
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what massive though not corpulent figure, reclining in an arm 
chair, a white, or nearly white head, shaggy eyebrows, and a 
singularly keen and kindly eye, fits of silence occasionally 
broken by an incisive and rather paradoxical remark, accom- 
panied by a genial laugh and a rubbing of hands together. 
I remember also noticing how easily the tears came into his 
eyes, not so much, as I have heard it said, at anything tender or 
affecting as at the expression of a noble or generous sentiment.” 
After his exclusion from the Whig cabinet of 1846, the old 
man aged apace: the genial laugh was heard less often, and 
leaning back in his chair he would quote to some old colleague 
that came to see him: 


‘*So much I feel my genial spirits droop, 
My hopes all flat, Nature within me seems 
In all her functions weary of herself. 
My race of glory run, zo¢ race of shame, 
And I shall shortly be with those that rest.” 


The division to be taken on the bill for removing Jewish 
disabilities, passed in 1848, gave him an opportunity of once 
more voting in favour of religious liberty and he stirred himself 
to take it. This was not his last appearance in the House, but 
it was the last occasion on which he voted. 

At the close of the session he went back to Brocket, where, 
about the middle of November, he was seized with another 
paralytic attack ; gradually the power of expression or articula- 
tion left him; and so, as far as could be judged, did the sense 
of pain. On the 24th of the month he passed peacefully away. 


W. J. HARDY. 
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LORD MERIVALE’S WOOING. 


Lord Merivale’s Wooing. 
By JEANIE GWYNNE BETTANY. 


Author of “ THE HOUSE OF RIMMON,” “A LAGGARD IN LOVE,” ETC. 


I. 


“To think we all knew him when he was out at elbows,” 
exclaimed old Mrs. Ward. 

“ Never exactly out at elbows,” corrected pretty Mrs. Vivian in 
her habitual soft tones. 

“Well, at all events, he had not a decent evening suit, as we 
all know,” put in Miss Jones (who was secretly believed to be 
the oldest woman in Madame Laroche’s establishment). 

“And he occupied a little cabinet au troistéme,’ continued 
Mrs. Ward, “and never drank anything but the wiz compris of 
the table.” 

“ Yet nothing is more sure than that Mr. Bernard is now Lord 
Merivale,” said Mrs. Vivian. 

“Then it’s to be hoped he will pay Madame’s account,” cried 
Miss Jones; “he’s never been out of her debt since I can 
remember.” 

“T have settled Madame’s account, since that interests you,” 
said a cold, quiet voice from behind. 

If a shell had burst in our midst we could scarcely have been 
more struck with consternation. It was Lord Merivale himself 
who had spoken, and not one of us had seen him enter the salon 
—not one of us even knew that he was in Paris. No, I am 
wrong; one of us, as I afterwards learnt, did see Lord Merivale 
enter, and for reasons best known to herself, chose not to give a 
hint of the fact. That was pretty little Mrs. Vivian, and she 
gave the most charming and infantile little scream when his 
lordship spoke. The screams of the rest of the ladies were 
neither infantile nor charming. I did not scream; it is not my 
habit, when startled, to exercise my vocal organ after that 
fashion ; but I dropped my tea-cup, and of course it broke, to 
appear against me in the shape of a couple of francs in my 
weekly bill. Old Mr. Frost, who had been quietly playing 
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cards in a distant warm corner with the equally aged Dr. Hauser, 
showed no sign whatever of having seen or heard anything, and 
caused an amusing diversion in the moment of silence which 
followed the “tapage” by saying, in his usual old-gentlemanly 
tones, “ Fifteen-two, fifteen-four, and a pair, six.” 

Really these two old gentlemen were about the deafest 
mortals it has even been my lot to know. Miss Jones remarked 
to me irreverently that it was her firm opinion that when the last 
trump sounded, Mr. Frost and Dr. Hauser would remain in their 
graves—for they would never hear it. 

One would think we had had enough surprises for one evening, 
but still another awaited us. 

We had all laughed when Mr. Frost had broken in on the 
silence, and that helped to put everyone a little more at ease. 
Then Lord Merivale apologised for startling us, with remarkable 
good humour, considering what he had just heard, and, address- 
ing himself to Mrs. Ward, said that he had taken a box at the 
Porte St. Martin, and wanted his old friends to join him in an 
evening’s enjoyment—all of us, if we would so far honour him. 
“T have a decent evening suit now,” he added with a comical 
smile. Then he noticed me for the first time. I had been 
partly sheltered from view by a large artificial palm which stood 
upon the grand piano. 

“There is a lady here I have not the pleasure of knowing,” 
said Lord Merivale to Madame Laroche, who had just entered 
the salon. “I had thought we were all old friends; kindly 
introduce me, Madame.” 

In a moment his lordship was bowing before me, and I had 
the intense mortification of hearing myself described in Madame’s 
voluble but not over-correct English as—‘ Mees Delaney, an 
English writer, ver’ celebrate, who is here only one week.” 

“ Please do not believe anything of the kind, Lord Merivale,” 
I exclaimed, feeling my cheeks grow hot from annoyance. “I 
am an English scribbler, if you like, but not at all celebrated.” 

“If you had lived here as long as the rest of us, Miss Delaney, 
you would have found out that we are a// celebrated who reside 
at Madame Laroche’s,” replied his lordship with a fine smile. 

I now regarded him more fully, and saw that he was still a 
young man. His expression was particularly débonnair. His 
eyes were blue, and his light-brown hair waved 'on his high, 
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white forehead. For the rest, he wore a moustache, and his lips 
seemed specially invented to smile pleasantly. 

It is just possible that the reader by this time has formed an 
idea that / am to be the heroine of my own story, and my Lord 
Merivale the hero. I hasten then to relieve his mind of this 
delusion. I shall figure in this narrative merely as an outsider, 
and shall as far as possible record exactly what I heard and saw 
of a romance in real life during my sojourn at Madame Laroche’s 
boarding house. This house was, and is still situated in the 
Rue , Which is near the Luxembourg Gardens, and a very 
comfortable place it was, as boarding houses go. This fact is 
sufficiently proved by the long residence of the boarders. Lord 
Merivale had, it appeared, made it a sort of head-quarters for 
over ten years. Mr. Frost and Dr. Hauser had been there 
for fifteen years, while Mrs. Ward and Miss Jones had joined the 
circle seven years and three years ago respectively. 

I got my first definite information about some of these 
habitués on this wise. Only Miss Jones and Mrs. Vivian seemed 
inclined to accept Lord Merivale’s offer of a seat in his box at 
the Porte St. Martin. Mrs. Ward pleaded headache, and I an 
obligation to correct some proofs. As regards the proofs, I soon 
made a resolve to sit up late to complete them in my own room, 
and thus get an opportunity to hear anything Mrs. Ward had to 
tell before she retired. 

Mr. Frost and Dr. Hauser went to bed early, so it was not 
long after the departure of Lord Merivale and the two ladies, 
that Mrs. Ward and I were alone in that red velvet salon. 
Everything seemed to be red velvet in that room that wasn’t 
gilt or mirrors. The very tables were covered with this brilliant 
material, and the general effect would have been quite oppressive 
but for the all-redeeming white which appeared in the window- 
curtains, and that maligned article, the antimacassar. There 
was, however, one pre-eminently redeeming feature in this salon 
—namely, an open English fire—a fact on which great stress was 
laid in Madame’s advertisement. 

Near this fire Mrs. Ward and I seated ourselves when we were 
left alone, and after I had paid some trifling attentions to the old 
lady in the shape of a foot-stool and cushions, she began to give 
me the information my curiosity craved, without any overture on 
my part. 
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“Lord Merivale, you know, my dear,” she began (Mrs. Ward 
called me “my dear” more to annoy Miss Jones than 
for any other reason I believe.) “Lord Merivale really was 
dreadfully short of money till he came into the title and estates, 
which no one here ever thought he would, for there were two 
brothers between him and such happiness, as well as a father, 
whose vigorous tenacity of life was only equalled by his vigor- 
ous dislike of his third son, the present Lord Merivale. I sus- 
pect he was too conscientious for them if the truth were known, 
for the Merivales were always a reckless lot—except this one; 
the papers hinted that fact plainly enough. They added, too, 
that the present lord was likely to despoil the estate in his 
random generosity.” 

“What made Lord Merivale take up his abode here in the 
first place?” I interrupted. 

“The comfort—at the price,” replied Mrs. Ward briefly, with 
a pitying smile at the simplicity of my question. “Do we not 
all remain here because for fifty francs a week we can live re- 
spectably—get three entrées at dinner, though to be sure one of 
them consists of a biscuit, with three raisins and two almonds, and 
figures also as dessert. We have also English tea served after 
dinner, and an English fire to sit by as soon as the evenings draw 
in, and an English lunch in the middle of the day. All these 
things, Miss Delaney, caused Lord Merivale to make this his home 
during the time when his father gave him so meagre an allowance.” 

“ And Mrs. Vivian?” I put in interrogatively. 

Mrs. Ward smiled grimly. — 

“Mrs. Vivian,” she said, “is, I fancy, the cause of Lord Meri- 
vale’s coming here now. All of us noticed his kindness to her 
when Mr. Vivian died—not but what he was kind to anyone he 
saw in trouble.” 

“He may also have the consideration not to forget the friends 
he had in the days of his poverty. He may not have come 
here to see anyone specially,” I ventured to remark. 

“My dear, you may be a writer, but you don’t know the 
world yet,” was the withering rejoinder. “There are kindnesses 
and kindnesses, and when a young man is very kind to a pretty 
woman, well, it can have but one meaning.” 

“Then you think Lord Merivale has come a-wooing?” I 
enquired. 
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“Yes; and so does Miss Jones, or she wouldn’t have gone to 
the theatre to-night. It must have cost her something, after her 
remarks being overheard, to accept a courtesy from his lordship.” 

“You think then that she went so as to give Mrs. Vivian an 
opportunity of going?” I asked. 

“Not a bit of it,” affirmed Mrs. Ward stoutly. “Miss Jones 
went out of pure contrariety. She felt sure those two would 
have preferred to be alone, so she went.” 

“ But,” I exclaimed, “ Mrs. Vivian surely would not have gone 
alone with Lord Merivale to the theatre.” 

“There you betray your want of knowledge of the world,” 
said Mrs. Ward scornfully. “Mrs. Vivian would go anywhere 
with anyone if she had enough to gain.” 

“Well, if she is that sort of woman it is perhaps a mercy she 
has no child,” I asserted with some vehemence. 

“But she as a child—a little girl that her husband’s mother 
is bringing up in England. She makes a moan about this child 
every now and then, and says how cruel it was of her husband 
to express a dying wish that their child should remain with his 
mother. He bound his mother in one way nevertheless, for he 
stated in his will that Olive (she calls her ‘ Pussy’) should not 
marry under age without her mother’s consent: in which case 
she won't marry under age; her mother has too much horror 
of becoming a grandmother.” 

“ How old is little Olive ?” I enquired. 

Mrs. Ward laughed. 

“Well, my dear, she wsed to be eleven, then she became ten— 
now she is nine. She will probably become a baby again in 
time.” 

“ How long has Mr. Vivian been dead?” I enquired. 

“ Nearly two years now,” replied Mrs. Ward. “He died here, 
and is buried in Pére la Chaise.” 

I very much wanted to ask some more questions, but Mrs. 
Ward began to show signs of sleepiness, so I got out my proofs 
after all, and went on correcting them till Lord Merivale 
appeared with Mrs. Vivian and Miss Jones. Then Alphonse, our 
small page-boy, brought in a little supper tray. Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt had surpassed herself it seemed, as “ Théodora,” that 
night, and both his lordship and Mrs. Vivian were in the highest 
spirits. As for Miss Jones, she sipped her coffee and said very 
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little, but her eyes had an unpleasant glitter in them, as if her 
presence had not been so potent a preventive of the enjoyment 
of the other two as she had expected, not to say hoped. 

Mrs. Ward and I went to our respective rooms soon after- 
wards, leaving the others to their supper and their discussion of 
the play. 

In the course of half-an-hour I was not a little surprised to 
hear a gentle tap at my door. I was even more surprised on 
opening it to find Mrs. Vivian there, dressed in a white robe-de- 
chambre. 

“May I come in, Miss Delaney ?” she asked in her pleading 
child-like voice. 

“Why, certainly,” I made answer; “I hope nothing is the 
matter ?” 

“Qh, no,” she said with a nervous little laugh, “only I feel I 
must: have a talk with someone, and you are the only person I 
feel I can confide in here. I hope you don’t mind?” she added 
plaintively. 

For answer I drew up another chair near the fire, and begged 
her to be seated. 

“You must think it strange,’ she went on confusedly, “ that 
I should have come to you in this way—when—— ” 

“ When you have only known me a week (and when you have 
scarcely spoken to me during that time,” I hastened to put in. 

Mrs. Vivian flushed even under her rouge (for I regret to 
record that Mrs. Vivian did resort considerably to art, though 
nature had, one would think, sufficiently endowed her). Her 
golden hair was unmistakeably dyed ; and for part of it she was 
indebted to some person or persons unknown, that is, if 
Zephine, the chambermaid, was to be believed when she made 
certain revelations to that effect to Miss Jones. 

Mrs. Vivian flushed under her rouge and said: 

“You see, Miss Delaney, we poor little ignorant women are 
half afraid of you learned ones, at first; but when we want 
someone to ¢vus¢ we come to you.” 

Now this was certainly an artfully turned compliment, and 
having uttered it, my fair visitor regained her equanimity and 
looked at me smilingly out of her big blue eyes. Speaking ot 
eyes, it is all nonsense that people talk about eyes always 
revealing the soul. Mrs. Vivian’s eyes were as innocently 
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frank and trustful as those of a five-year-old, while her life— 
well, the reader shall judge. 

“And what weighty secret do you think me a worthy 
depository of?” I enquired, smiling myself. 

“Well, first of all I have a favour to ask. Will you be so very 
kind as to go with Lord Merivale and me to the Louvre to- 
morrow morning? You see he wants me to go, and I shall feel 
bound to ask Miss Jones to accompany us if you will not, for” 
(here Mrs. Vivian looked down shyly at her white hands in her 
lap) “I am too young to go about with a gentleman alone— 
until—until——-”._ Here followed a pause, and to relieve her 
evident embarrassment, I said, 

“Until you are formally engaged, you mean, is it not?” 

Mrs. Vivian covered her face with a tiny scrap of lace, 
presumably a handkerchief, and began to sob plaintively. 

“ He began to love me when I was in my trouble—when my 
husband died,” she said between her sobs, “but he was poor 
then, and my income is small, and there was Pussy to think of 
—but now he is come back, and everything is possible, and Miss 
Jones will try and upset it all unless you help me.” 

“ And do you love him?” I enquired with interest. 

Mrs. Vivian left off crying, and clasping her hands tightly 
together looked at me mournfully, and presently said, with a 
sorrowful shake of her blonde head, “ My heart is buried in 
Pére la Chaise; it is Pussy I am thinking of—my sweet little 
girl whom my mother-in-law’s machinations have deprived me 
of. As Lady Merivale I could do so much for her. What 
mother would not sacrifice herself in such a cause?” 

“Well, Mrs. Vivian,” I remarked meditatively, “it is scarcely 
for me to venture to give an opinion on such a delicate subject, 
but if you do not love Lord Merivale, do you not think you 
could find some other way of being of use to your little girl 
without sacrificing yourself?” 

“But I like him very much,” the widow hastened to explain, 
“and if we were married I should get to love him.” 

The brass clock on my mantelshelf now struck a quarter to 
one,so my visitor rose to go,in a little flutter of apologetic 
words and gestures at having deprived me of my rest. 

As she stood outside my door she whispered, “Then you weil 
go with us to the Louvre to-morrow morning?” 
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“Yes, I will go,” I replied. And then with another good- 
night she disappeared down the gallery, and I returned to my 
seat by the fire to meditate on what I had heard. One idea was 
paramount, I did not believe in Mrs. Vivian; and I was sorry 
such a manly-looking fellow as Lord Merivale should have fallen 
into her toils. 


Il. 


WE all breakfasted in the long dining-room at Madame 
Laroche’s, and at no fixed hour. Alphonse brought a small 
pot of coffee for each of us as we appeared. 

When I reached this room the morning after the events just 
described, Miss Jones was just commencing breakfast. Mr. 
Frost and Dr. Hauser had breakfasted long ago, and were gone 
for their accustomed walk in the Luxembourg Gardens. 

Mrs. Ward, too, had gone for her morning meander in her 
bath chair. 

“Good morning, Miss Delaney,” said Miss Jones as I entered 
“You are later than usual this morning. I suppose Mrs. Vivian 
kept you up late.” 

“Oh, did she tell you?” I answered unconcernedly, as I 
seated myself at the table and rang for my coffee. 

“ She tell me?” laughed Miss Jones, “she never tells me any- 
thing! You ought to know that ; besides, she is not down yet, 
and won’t be till Lord Merivale’s step is heard on the stairs— 
then she will come down, and the two will breakfast together.” 

“You seem to be a walking catalogue of the concerns of 
these two,” I observed in a tone I meant to be withering. I 
suppose it was not, for Miss Jones laughed good-humouredly, 
and said: 

“T’ve not watched Mrs. Vivian’s tactics all this time for 
nothing. From the time her husband died, and Mr. Bernard 
was so kind to her, she made up her mind to keep him in tether 
—in case he came into the property. I verily believe that has 
been her only reason for staying on here since her husband’s 
death. You see that letter lying by her plate? It’s in her 
mother-in-law’s handwriting. Just’ note her face when she sees 
it.” 

This voluble lady had scarcely finished speaking these last 
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words when the door opened, and Mrs. Vivian entered, followed 
by Lord Merivale. 

Mr. Vivian was looking lovelier and younger than I had ever 
seen her. She was wearing a pearl-grey morning wrapper, 
which trailed in silken folds behind her, making a gentle “ frou- 
frou” as she walked. All down the front of this robe, little 
black crepe butterflies (incongruous ideas ! ) were fixed, in token 
of mourning, while upon the golden ringlets which adorned her 
shapely little head the most coquettish of tidy widow’s caps sat 
jauntily. 

Miss Jones appeared so affronted by the sight of this loveli- 
ness that she quitted the room forthwith. 

I could not help observing during breakfast how very 
attentive Lord Merivale was to the pretty widow. I observed, 
too, an angry frown which gathered for a moment on the lady’s 
white brow at sight of the letter which lay on her plate. She 
took it up unopened, and put it into the pocket of her 
peignoir. . 

When I was tying my bonnet strings in my own chamber 
half an hour later, I heard something about that epistle. Mrs. 
Vivian had come to my door with her last night’s gentle appeal 
for admittance, and had seated herself near my toilet table quite 
comfortably, this time unasked—(I began to think of seeking 
another aszle, for my privacy, which was to me a necessity, 
seemed threatened). . 

“T’ve had such a letter from that. horrid old woman, my 
mother-in-law,” Mrs. Vivian complained. “ It will quite spoil my 
morning’s pleasure—she says she is coming to Paris to see me 
about Pussy—she is |going to bring Pussy—she may be in Paris 
now for anything I know, for her letter is dated three days ago, 
and must have missed the post somehow. She is sure to make 
an upset between Lord Merivale and me—that is if she can—but 
he is fond of me. She hates second marriages, and what do you 
think, Miss Delany? She says she has had a proposal for 
Pussy, most suitable in every way » 

“A proposal for your little daughter!” I cried with an in- 
credulous laugh. “Impossible. Why it savours of India. Your 
little girl is only nine years old, isn’t she ?” 

“She must be more than that,’ admitted Mrs. Vivian 
reflectively. “To tell the truth I have quite lost count. I was 
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married when I was so young, and they took Pussy away at 
once ; they thought me too much of a child myself to care for 
a baby properly, I suppose.” Here the pretty widow sighed. 
“T can’t help wishing,” she went on with a sudden outburst of 
confidence, “that it might be all settled between Lord Merivale 
and me before I am called upon to discuss this affair of Pussy’s 
with my mother-in-law. If the person who wants to marry 
Pussy were only like Lord Merivale, I would give my consent 
at once, for such a man would make her happy. But the man 
Pussy’s grandmother would be in favour of would never be to 
my liking, I] am sure.” 

“I fear we are keeping Lord Merivale waiting,” I suggested, 
for I really felt I had nothing to say about “ Pussy’s affair.” So 
we went down to the salon where we found Mrs. Vivian’s cavalier 
in waiting. 

Of that morning’s visit to the Louvre I shall only record what 
has a bearing on after events. 

We were in that gallery containing the Collection La Caze,and 
were admiring the dresses of the women in one of Watteau’s 
pictures, when Lord Merivale observed, “When I look at these 
exquisite blues and pinks I always think it a great pity for 
women to wear black.” 

“And I am doomed to wear it!” sighed the widow. 

“Not doomed,” rejoined Lord Merivale, “and I venture to 
predict that an occasion may arise that shall demand the putting 
aside of this dismal garb.” 

“Oh, Lord Merivale,” said the widow deprecatingly, but 
secretly delighted, I was sure. “Since my heart is in Pére la 
Chaise this same black seems the only possible hue for me to 
wear.” 

“We must try to get you to dwell less on Pere la Chaise,” said 
his lordship kindly. “ You are too young to give yourself up so 
entirely to grief.” 

| was a few yards away by this time looking at a Rembrandt 
portrait, but I distinctly heard all they said. 

“T suppose I must give up this dress some day—for Pussy’s 
sake,” Mrs. Vivian murmured. 

As I glanced towards them I observed a glad light spread 
itself over Lord Merivale’s features. How much he is in love! I 
commented mentally. 
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“Yes, I was sure of it,” broke in the young man excitedly— 
“you would do anything to add to your child’s happiness.” 

“ Anything,” replied the widow, fervently. 

Posing as the fond mother now, I reflected. 

“Bless you for those words,” said his lordship fervently, “they 
give me courage to ask you to grant me a few moments alone 
with you this evening. I have a request to make to you—and 
your answer will render me either the happiest or the most 
wretched of men.” 

I coughed, to remind the lovers of my presence. They both 
looked up at me smilingly. They appeared very happy. 

On the way home Mrs. Vivian whispered to me, “ It is coming, 
dear Miss Delaney—to-night ! ” 


III. 


At Madame Laroche’s we lunched at two o'clock. It wanted 
a quarter to that hour when I came down to the salon after 
removing my walking dress. I was not a little surprised to find 
Madame there with two strangers. 

I was about to withdraw when Madame’s shrill voice cried: 

“Pray do not go, Mees Delaney—this is Mrs. Vivian’s 
daughter, and Madame, her grandmamma.” 

Then she introduced me much as she had done yesterday to 
Lord Merivale. 

I now observed the ladies in a bewildered fashion. The prim 
old lady in the stiff black silk was only what one might have 
expected Mrs. Vivian senior to be; but could this tall, graceful 
young woman be “Pussy?” She looked about eighteen, and 
was certainly even better looking than her pretty mother. 

That pretty mother entered, before I had got over my 
astonishment, and appeared to be struck dumb for a moment. 
But speedily recovering herself, she embraced her daughter 
rapturously, exclaiming : 

“And is my naughty, neglectful darling come at last to her 
mother ?” 

Then turning to the old lady, she extended both her hands 
—only one of which the grandmother took—and cried in her 
joyous treble: “ And you, dear Pussy’s grandmamma, you are 
not come to scold poor, silly little me, are you?” 
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“You know what I am come about,” answered the old lady 
severely, “and I trust you will be sensible about it.” 

The widow turned again towards her daughter, and with one 
of her winning smiles said, “And does my Pussy think her 
little mother could refuse her anything, with her child’s pretty 
eyes looking at her?” 

I concluded that Mrs. Vivian had made a sudden resolve to 
yield to the grandmother’s plan, in order that she might be left 
in peace to pursue her own. 

There was no answer to this appeal, for Lord Merivale came 
in just then, followed by Miss Jones, and almost at once by old 
Mrs. Ward. 

Miss Jones was the first to speak, and she, as I afteswards 
learnt, had heard from Zephine of the arrival of Mrs. Vivian’s 
daughter. 

“So, Mrs. Vivian,” said Miss Jones with malicious affability, 
“we are at last to have the happiness of seeing your adorable 
little girl. Where is she? they told me she was here!” and 
Miss Jones looked round the salon as if in search of the child. 

“This is my daughter,” replied Mrs. Vivian, biting her lip with 
vexation. 

“That young lady your little girl!” cried old Mrs. Ward. 
“ She must be very well grown for her age!” 

All this time Lord Merivale had stood apart turning the 
leaves of a journal which lay on a table near the door. He was 
very pale, I noticed; and I thought I could guess the cause. 
He too had been deceived by Mrs. Vivian about this daughter, 
and his whole faith in his future bride was shaken. I felt sorry 
for him ; though how a man of the world could have been so 
taken in was a mystery to me. 

It was the elder Mrs. Vivian who spoke next, and there 
seemed to be in her face and voice the pent-up anger of years. 
Before she uttered a word, I knew, I felt, that she would say 
before us all what she had intended for her daughter-in-law’s ear 
alone. And so she did. 

“So, Adelaide, you are unchanged, I perceive,” she cried with 
withering scorn. “ You still cling to your vanity, and hold on to 
a vanished youth at the cost of all a woman should hold dear. 
Do not think your words to your child—yes, your child, whose 
first appealing cries stirred no mother’s response from you—do 
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not think those words deceive me any more than the false bloom 
on your cheeks—the false light in your eyes.” 

Here Lord Merivale stepped forward, saying deprecatingly : 

“My dear madam, I beg of you r 

He was not allowed to goon. The irate old dame meant to 
have her say, and went on, with a dignified wave of her hand 
towards Lord Merivale, and Madame Laroche, who was also 
about to interrupt. 

“So, Adelaide, you will refuse your child nothing now, you 
say—well then, we will go, Olive—your mother consents to your 
marriage with Lord Merivale.” 

Mrs. Vivian uttered a scream and fell back—into the arms of 
little Dr. Hauser, who had just come in to look for Mr. Frost. 
To say that that respectable old gentleman was staggered is 
literally true, for, in addition to the mental shock of such an 
event as a lady falling unexpectedly into his embrace, the feeble 
old man felt his physical strength very unequal to the task of 
holding up plump Mrs. Vivian, and Lord Merivale came to his 
assistance only just in time to prevent an ignominious collapse. 

“ Let us go, Olive,” cried her grandmother. 


“First let me kiss my mother,” Olive said in a trembling 
voice. 


“No, I won’t let you,” her mother fairly screamed, from the 
shoulder of Mr. Hauser, where her blonde head now reposed, 
“and you, Lord Merivale, never let me see your deceitful face 
again—go all of you—except good Dr. Hauser,” and then she 
burst into hysterical peals of laughter. 

“TI think, Lord Merivale, that you have behaved very badly 
indeed to Mrs. Vivian,” old Mrs. Ward observed with asperity. 
“We all thought you were paying your addresses to her.” 

Lord Merivale looked from one to another in a bewildered 
way. Then he asked me if I had shared in this delusion. I 
frankly admitted that I had. 

“It is a great pity—a great pity,” his lordship rejoined slowly. 
“You see I wanted to win the mother’s consent to let me marry 
her daughter. I must have bungled sadly, but I never dreamt 
of anything like this. I thought of Mrs. Vivian as Olive’s 
mother, that was all.” 

* * * * * * * 
Yes, that was all. Lord Merivale had been staying at a 
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friend’s country house where Olive Vivian and her grandmother 
were also guests, and he had fallen in love with the bright young 
girl and she with him. Then the grandmother had told him 
that, according to her son’s will, the consent of Olive’s mother 
must be obtained. “And she will never give it,” the old lady 
had added, “she is too much afraid of having her own age 
guessed at if she has a married daughter.” 

“ But she was always kind to me,” Lord Merivale had answered. 
“T willrun over to Paris and do my best to please her and then 
make my request.” 

The result of this plan the reader has seen. Olive Vivian did 
become Lady Merivale. 

And her mother ? 

She married Dr. Hauser within a month! 
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H Bunch of Wiolets. 
By EFFIE RALEIGH. 


“AND you will be away for three years, Captain Keston, it 
sounds a long time!” 

“Oh! George thinks nothing of three years, Mrs. Latimar,” 
laughed young Waversham, “why you know when he came 
home the other day he had been out of England for quite six 
or seven, hadn’t you, old fellow ?” 

“Five and a half, to be absolutely accurate,” George Keston 
said, with a smile appearing and vanishing on his handsome 
bronzed, clean-shaven face. His keen eyes were very busy as 
he discussed his dinner and his departure. He was a little 
amused, a little annoyed, and considerably more interested than 
he would have cared to confess even to himself. 

“Why the woman could give points to Aunt Agnes several 
times over,” he said to himself, as he sat listening to Waversham’s 
laughter and chatter and to Mrs. Latimar's pretty voice joining 
in occasionally. “Seems to me I have taken a fool’s errand 
upon myself. Waversham is absolutely safe here. What a 
funny world it is to be sure,” he mused, as he looked about him 
from the exquisitely-appointed table to the room which matched 
it in the perfection of good taste, and from the room back 
again to the other side of the table where Grace Latimar sat. 
There was absolutely nothing but what pleased his most 
fastidious mind. He was considered a judge of woman’s dress 
and Mrs, Latimar’s black dinner gown met with more than his 
approval. He liked the way her dark hair was arranged, it was 
such a change to see a woman’s brows in these days of fringes 
and fussy curls. What beautiful brows they were! and an 
extraordinary simple, earnest look there was in those dark grey 
eyes. 

He felt almost inclined to laugh as he looked at her and 
recalled his aunt, Lady Waversham’s, words of the day before, and 
of her most earnest entreaty to him to go and rescue Nigil from 
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the clutches of that terrible harpy Mrs. Latimar before it was 
too late. 

“T can do nothing with him, nothing, I give you my word, 
George,” the countess had wailed as she received her sailor 
nephew in her most private sanctum, and poured out her woe 
about Waversham’s infatuation for, and absolute madness about 
this woman, whom of course George had heard of. “Everybody 
had heard of her,” Lady Waversham had remarked with a sneer, 
“ she was as notorious as she was bad, and how she had managed 
to entrap that rich old Latimar into making her his wife and so 
leaving her all his fortune now he was dead, was one of those 
miracles which no man or no woman either could by any chance 
explain.” 

“And you actually think Waversham means anything 
serious?” George had asked, “he is such a boy, Aunt Agnes, 
you must give him a little license. Why, he will fall in love a 
hundred times before he settles down finally.” 

“He positively lives there,” Lady Waversham had returned 
tragically, “he refuses every invitation; he will go nowhere 
except where he can meet her. He took her to Sandown 
yesterday afternoon ; last night he was in her box at the Gaiety, 
right under my very nose too!” this a stretch of imagination on 
Lady Waversham’s part, for, as her stalls had been immediately 
below Mrs. Latimar’s box, it was certain she must have lifted 
her nose a considerable extent even to be on a level with where 
her son had been seated. 

George Keston had smiled and then looked serious. 

“Of course I will do what I can, but you know, Aunt Agnes, 
that Waversham is not a boy now, and moreover he happens to 
have a pretty good will of his own into the bargain!” 

The countess had thereupon dissolved into tears, heedless for 
once of her “ Créme de I’ imperatrice,’ and carefully darkened 
eyelashes, and George, who had never remembered seeing his 
aunt give way to such womanly weakness before, promised 
hurriedly he would do all in his power to separate his cousin 
from this most undesirable individual who seemed to have so 
completely captivated the boy. 

“Of course,” he had said to himself, as he had driven away 
from Waversham House. “Of course, it zs one’s duty to do all 
one can in the matter ; a little of this sort of thing does a boy no 


* 
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harm, all in a life’s experience ; but we can’t have Waversham 
making a fool of himself, marrying her or anything of that 
sort!” and then Captain Keston had smiled and bowed to two 
occupants of a large carriage, one of which two blushed a lovely 
colour at sight of him and enhanced the beauty that had already 
made Lady Sybil Charteris one of the successes of the winter 
season. 

George Keston dismissed Lady Sybil from his mind as he ran 
up his club steps. He was anxious to make some enquiries 
about this Latimar woman, and soon learnt all there was to 
know. 

“Keston must have remembered her, at the Extravaganza 
before he went away—tall, magnificently-limbed girl—called 
herself Grace Northfield—used to sing rather well—wonderful 
eyes—looked like a lady.” 

“Looked!” repeated old Sir Harry Talbot, joining in for a 
moment. “ Wasa lady, you mean. Knew all about her—father 
country parson and tutor. Girl got into trouble with one of his 
pupils—ran away with him—broke her father’s heart. The 
young cub chucked her of course, and she went on the Extra- 
vaganza to keep herself alive. She was a queer sort of girl, a 
regular devil if you spoke to her. She might have had any of 
the young fools, but she gave them the cold shoulder and then 
one day she goes off with old Latimar—he had been separated 
from his wife for years—and nothing more was heard of her till 
she cropped up again the other day as Latimar’s widow, (there’s 
not a doubt they did marry as soon as the wife died) and poses 
as a respectable woman!” 

Sir Henry chuckled at the idea. 

“Egad!” he had said, as he opened the G/ode, with a great 
rustling of the paper, “and the next thing will be she will hook 
Waversham and be hand and glove with the best of us. A 
clever woman, Keston, a d d clever woman, got her head 
screwed on right, and as handsome as they make ’em, my boy.” 

George Keston frowned at this and frowned more as he 
walked home. 

“If she was clever enough to become Latimar’s wife her 
chance is a pretty good one that she may become Lady 
Waversham. Aunt Agnes is right, it 2s serious. Old Talbot 
knows everything worth knowing, and there is no doubt 
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Waversham’s folly has been pretty well discussed by this. I'll 
talk to the boy like a good ’un. Stupid young idiot, as if there 
weren’t enough women, aye, and pretty ones too, for him to 
choose a wife from without mixing up himself and his family 
name with a smirched creature like this.” 

The result of his manceuvres had been to force his way into 
his cousin’s confidences, encourage him to discuss Mrs. Latimar, 
his mother’s anger, and the ungenerous disposition of the world 
in general, and lastly to make Lord Waversham imagine he was 
not only a convert to the boy’s very liberal minded principles 
but an actual sympathizer into the bargain. Grace Latimar 
became almost acquainted with Captain Keston through hearing 
his cousin talk of him so much; she became imbued with some 
of Lord Waversham’s enthusiasm for the young sailor who 
had already made for himself a name, and was keenly anxious 
to continue his successful career. She became interested in 
Captain Keston’s movements, and had a ready sympathy for the 
pride with which his many and aristocratic relations regarded him. 
Lord Waversham had even spoken to her of the marriage it was 
thought more than probable George would make on his next 
return home. She had a woman’s romantic pleasure in hearing 
of this, and the face of the girl, Lady Sybil Charteris, whose 
love for the handsome young officer was, according to Lord 
Waversham, an undoubted fact, was familiar to her from seeing 
it so often in her daily drives. It was with genuine pleasure 
Mrs, Latimar welcomed Captain Keston to her dainty little 
house. 

“Lord Waversham has talked of you so much I seem to know 
you already,” she said as she greeted him. 

George had responded with a bow and some murmured words. 
He-felt he could not answer her in the same spirit, and as the 
moments passed he was more and more assured that the 
acquaintance he had imagined his worldly knowledge had given 
him with this woman and her character was a thing that abso- 
lutely did not exist whatsoever. At every turn Mrs. Latimar 
surprised him. All was so different to what he had expected. 
He had been prepared for luxury and a certain amount of good 
taste ; this kind of woman, he had said to himself, always knew 
how to adapt herself pretty easily to time, place and circum- 
stance. Her very money in itself would be an education, for it 
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could give that spurious air of “smartness” which might pass 
with many for tact, social knowledge, and even the gentle 
refining influence of gentle birth. But George Keston could 
find nothing spurious about Mrs. Latimar or her surroundings. 
She moved, spoke, laughed, as only a lady can move, speak or 
laugh. He was nonplussed at the outset. He had come pre- 
pared to do battle with a femme déclassée of the worst type, a 
woman determined to storm society as the wife of the foolish 
young peer whose cousin he was; instead, he found himself face 
to face with a woman who demanded his unwilling respect and 
admiration, who had evidently no ulterior intention in her mind 
concerning Lord Waversham, but who made no secret of holding 
an almost affectionate interest for the boy, an interest that is 
permissible between the sexes when the one is so much younger 
than the other. 

Keston was annoyed with his aunt, annoyed with his cousin, 
annoyed with Mrs. Latimar, and certainly annoyed with himself. 
He felt he was in a false position, and he resented that ; he felt 
that Mrs. Latimar thoroughly understood the motive of his 
presence in her house, and he resented that far more. He stood 
in the drawing-room with his back to the fire after dinner, while 
Mrs. Latimar played and sang at Lord Waversham’s request, 
and he swore a little under his breath. 

He was so vexed that he even forgot his courtesy and his 
sense of justice and manliness. 

She roused his temper with her gentle charm and easy air of 
good breeding. 

As the song ceased he went across to her. 

Lord Waversham had gone into the other room to find some 
music she required. 

“You sing better than you used to do,” Keston said curtly. 
“T suppose Latimar gave you some sort of education when you 
left the Extravaganza.” 

Grace Latimar looked at him out of her marvellous grey eyes 
for one moment. A hot wave of colour dyed her clear pale 
face. Her lips quivered for a moment. 

“T was at school until I was seventeen, and my father taught 
me all the music I know. Mr. Latimar did not care for music. 
I rarely sang to him once during our married life,” she answered 
him quietly, in a low voice. 
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George’s colour rose ; he felt he was beaten again—it roused 

the brute within him. 
“Her married life indeed!” he said to himself with a sneer, as 

her fingers wandered over the keys, striking a few notes softly. 

He took up a photograph that stood on the piano and looked 
at it. 

“How cleverly they do these things now-a-days,” he said, 
continuing the attack in a deliberate sort of way. “ Better than 
they used to do about six or eight years ago—though I do 
remember some splendid pictures of you in that old burlesque— 
what was it called? You wore a suit of armour I know, and, by 
Jove! you looked magnificent !” 

Grace Latimar rose from the piano. He saw that she was 
trembling in every limb. 

“T have a quantity of old photographs upstairs. I keep them 
there because they are of no interest to anyone but myself. 
Mr. Latimar had a great objection to seeing my likeness in 
costume put about the room, but,’ Mrs. Latimar rose from the 
piano, “they may amuse you, Captain Keston. I will ring and 
have them brought down.” 

She looked at him for one second as she moved passed him, 
and the expression of her eyes made him absolutely wince. 

“Tamad d cad, and that’s about the truth,” he said to 
himself hurriedly. 

He put down the photograph and went across to her. 

“Please don’t trouble, Mrs. Latimar,” he said quickly. “I— 
you—it is really so late we must be off; we have given you 
quite a visitation.” 

“Oh! you needn’t be in such a hurry, George; it’s ever so 
early,” exclaimed Lord Waversham, emerging from the next 
room with his arms full of music, “and Mrs. Latimar has only 
sung one song.” 

“T—I don’t think I am ina singing vein to-night, dear Lord 
Waversham,” Grace Latimar answered, sending him a rather 
wan smile. “We will have our songs some other time—in the 
summer, perhaps, when I return.” 

“You are going away,” the boy exclaimed, letting the music 
slip through his arms on to the floor. “I—you—this is a—a 
great surprise.” 

“T leave town to-morrow,” Mrs. Latimar'said easily. “Please 
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don’t bother to pick up those songs, Lord Waversham, Captain 
Keston is anxious to be gone.” 

George bit his lip suddenly. There was a touch as of ice in 
her voice and her beautiful face was full of an expression that 
he construed into contempt, and construed rightly. He stood 
by in silence while Waversham asked question after question. 
Where was she going? When would she return? Was it pos- 
sible she meant to be away the whole winter, six whole months ? 

“ What is six months compared to three years,” asked Mrs, 
Latimar laughingly ; “have you no pity for Captain Keston ?” 

Lord Waversham was very much in earnest. 

“Of course Mrs. Latimar would let him be of some small 
use, he was rather a duffer, still there was something he must 
be able to do . . She would really promise to write to him 

Could he call to-morrow, just on chance ?” 

“Come in theafternoon. You may find me but I won’t promise 
you will,” was all Mrs. Latimar replied, but George noticed that 
the cold look had left her eyes, and her lips were quivering, 
though they smiled, as she held the boy’s hand in hers. The 
next moment he had just touched her fingers, bent over them, 
and then was driving away, with Lord Waversham sitting 
miserable and silent in one corner of the hansom and himself 
in the other, feeling that of all the disagreeable and humiliating 
moments he had ever experienced in his career this one evening 
in Grace Latimar’s house had been the absolutely and definitely 
the worst. 

+ * * * - - 

Lady Waversham abruptly ordered her carriage to stop in 
Piccadilly, she caught sight of her nephew’s broad, well-built 
figure turning out of his club. 

“Where have you buried yourself?” she enquired in her loud 
clear voice. “No one has seen anything of you lately. Do 
you know it is quite two months since you dined with me, 
George ?” 

Captain Keston coloured a little. 

“Surely not so much as that,” he said deprecatingly, and 
then he adroitly turned the conversation. “What news of 
Waversham ?” he enquired. 

The countess was full of the usual anxieties and helpless 
prognostications of coming evil over the future of her son. 
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“He is still at Monte Carlo, and I have been made abso- 
lutely wretched, George ; they say he is always with that horrible 
dancing-girl. Oh, dear, when will he grow steady and be a 
comfort to me?” 

“T told you back in November that he would fall in love a 
hundred times before he settled down, Aunt Agnes.” 

Lady Waversham looked nervously at her nephew. 

“When do you join your ship?” she asked. 

“Second week in March,” George answered hurriedly, and a 
close observer might have noticed that his lips contracted as 
with a sudden pain. 

“ And we are at the end of February now,” the countess said, 
as she smoothed her large sable muff. “I suppose you could 
not spare a few days, George, to——” 

“To run over to Monte Carlo and rescue Waversham from 
the horrible dancing girl,” finished George with a smile that 
went as quickly as itcame. “No, Aunt Agnes, I am afraid I 
cannot. My—my time is all cut out to get things ready as 
it is.” 

Lady Waversham looked the picture of woe. 

“You are so clever and you seem to have such a good influ- 
ence over Nigil,” she said pleadingly. “Why, if it hadn’t been 
for you, George, goodness knows what folly he would not have 
done with that horrid Latimar creature. She . . Oh, must you 
go now? Can’t you drive home with me, Sybil is coming to tea 

You can’t? Do come and dine then, George, only just 
ourselves. I must talk to you, you are the x 

But Captain Keston had muttered something about catching 
a train, and before Lady Waversham could finish her sentence 
he had hopped into a ready hansom, bowed to his aunt and 
was driving rapidly away. The cab, however, turned in the 
direction of no station, it rattled along the roads that led to 
the northern and more countrified part of London, and stopped 
at last before the gates of a house that stood in a large 
garden. Two horses saddled for riding were waiting at the 
entrance, and the groom touched his hat to Captain Keston 
with the sort of air that betokened much and frequent acquaint- 
ance with him. 

“Is Mrs. Latimar ready, Stevens ?” George asked, hurriedly. 

“Ready and waiting,” Grace Latimar answered, coming out 
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into the doorway buttoning her thick brown gloves. “How 
punctual you are.” 

“ And I was so afraid I was late,’ George answered, as he put 
her up into the saddle and arranged her habit and stirrup with 
acare and a tender attention that made her heart thrill and 
the colour come into her lovely face. 

“It is so good of you to take pity on me and come up here 
so often,” she said as they turned their horses out into the road. 
“]—am afraid you must be greatly inconvenienced sometimes, 
Captain Keston.” 

George looked at her for a moment. 

“T am—sometimes——” he said, but his smile belied his 
words. 

They rode along quietly, she chatting and he answering her 
every now and then—content to listen to her pretty voice and 
to watch the varying colour in her face. 

“T have some news for you,” he said by and bye, when they 
had cantered across a part of the heath and dropped again into 
a walk, “it is about Waversham.” 

He repeated what his aunt had told him. 

Grace coloured, and then laughed, but not quite easily. 

“ And—are you not going to rescue him—a second time ?” she 
asked in quick low tones. 

Keston put his hand out with a sudden gesture. 

“]—I don’t think you would have said that if you had known 
how it has hurt me; Grace.” 

Her face flushed and her eyes drooped. The tone of his 
voice seemed to go straight to her heart of hearts and her lips 
quivered for a moment. 

“Forgive me,” she said, “it was not only ungenerous, it was 
wrong—for we made a contract never to allude to the past, 
and I have broken my word—I am very very sorry.” 

“You see it is so hard somehow to set myself right,” George 
answered her, after a moment’s pause, “not in your eyes but in 
my own. I—lI was such a brute that night—I—wonder some- 
times that you could ever have forgiven me. I don’t think— 
nay, I know I would never have had a really happy moment 
if fate had not been kind to me and have let me see you 
again.” 

“Who is it says that what we call our fate is so frequently 
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the workings of our own inclinations,” Grace said with a little 
laugh and then a little sigh that sounded weary to his ears. 

“T do not care what it is called,’ he answered with a sort of 
passionate emphasis, “fate or no fate, I am content to grasp 
the results without questioning further.” 

Grace's colour had vanished again. 

“T think we had better ride on,” she said, a little nervously. 
“Tt looks almost like a storm over there.” 

They cantered on for another mile or so and again they drew 
rein. 

“T wonder sometimes whom you will ride with when I am 
gone,” George said, as they turned towards her house. 

Grace made no reply. She only bent to arrange her habit, 
and her face was averted. 

“ And sometimes,” the young man went on quickly, with that 
same passionate ring in his voice, “I feel tempted to ask you 
never to ride again, never to let anyone else—but—I—am a fool 
—lI scarcely know what I am saying—it is so much to me—that 
is all.” 

Grace turned her face towards him. It was very pale—pale 
even to the lips, and her eyes looked more beautiful and lustrous 
by reason of that pallor. 

“Why—why don’t you ask me?” she said, laughing un- 
steadily. “It is such a little thing—and we are good friends 
now—and you—are going away for such a long, long time.” 
There was a break in her voice. 

He bent towards her eagerly—there were tears in her eyes 
now. 

“ Grace—Grace,” he said, almost wildly, “my darling!” He 
put his hand on her reins as though to arrange them — her 
fingers thrilled beneath his touch and he felt the thrill. “ It need 
not be so long to you,” he said, speaking in a fast, nervous way. 
“My heart—my life—you know I love you—you have known it 
all this time. I have never dared to speak it to you, Grace, for 
I was afraid to break the spell. You have been kind, gentle, 
considerate, but you have been so cold—my friend, always my 
friend—nothing more. I have been frightened to let even a 
whisper escape me, lest you might end even this friendship, 
and send me away the most miserable man in the whole wide 
world. But you have spoken to-day, Grace—you have told me 
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all at once that the seal may be taken from my lips and— 
Grace,”—their horses were walking very slowly towards the big 
gates and the red-lined house that seemed to smile a cheery 
welcome through the leafless trees——‘“I must speak now,” he 
finished firmly, absolutely, “I must.” 

Their gaze met, and he saw that the tears were dimming the 
beauty of her great grey eyes. The expression of her whole 
face was one of infinite sorrow—a sorrow not to be adequately 
described, but which seemed to strike him with a convincing 
and painful chill. 

They were at the gate now—the groom was waiting for them. 
They passed through and drew up before the door. As he took 
her out of the saddle he held her for one second against his 
heart—the man was not come up to them. 

“You will be my wife, Grace,” he said fiercely, determinedly. 

She moved from him abruptly. 

“My God! No! No!” she said, her usually pretty soft voice 
as hard and fierce as his own. 

She turned in, and left him standing looking after her. He 
roused himself to speak a few words to the groom about one of 
the horses, then he went into the house, too, flinging his gloves 
down on a table as he went. 

She had gone into the drawing-room and was standing by the 
fire warming her hands. He came up to her. 

“Grace, you will be my wife,’ he said, not very steadily, yet 
with a sort of stubbornness mingling with the pleading that un- 
consciously escaped him. 

She stood for a moment gazing into the fire and shivered once 
or twice. 

“If you only knew how I have feared this—dreaded it,” she 
said, speaking at last, in tones that seemed a sort of hoarse 
mockery of her pretty voice. With a nervous hurried gesture she 
took off her hat—some of her masses of hair had become 
loosened and had fallen a little on her shoulders. She looked 
suddenly wan, weary, worn, a woman nearly twenty years older 
than she was. “Do you know what you are saying?” she asked 
him suddenly, as she flung her hat into a chair. “Do you 
realize for one moment what your words mean? I know—I 
know you have your own translation of them—but it is not the 
right one. Hear mine. You ask me to be ycur wife. You 
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deliberately seek to dishonour your honourable name. No, you 
must listen to me. You— you think you love me, George, 
perhaps you do, but there is no man living whose love could 
stand proof against the misery that you would have to endure if 
I—I—” her voice seemed to break for a moment, “if I were 
wicked enough to become your wife, my dear.’ She put out 
her little hand pleadingly. “ You are not sane when you ask me 
such a thing. Your liking for me—your infatuation blinds you 
to what lies beyond. You,” she smiled a flickering smile, “ you 
have always prided yourself on being a man of the world. Your 
worldly knowledge will easily sketch to you the wretched results 
that would come, alas! most surely if—if I were weak enough 
to let you do this thing.” She ceased fora moment. He had 
put his arm on the mantel-board, his foot on the fender, and with 
one hand thrust into his pocket, stood staring into the fire. His 
face was drawn and stern-looking as it had been that first night 
when he had dined with her and Waversham. She let her eyes 
rest on him for a moment, and then went hurriedly on, her voice 
dry and not very clear. “Remember I am the same woman 
now that I was last autumn, when you determined to prevent 
Lord Waversham making me his wife. I—am not reproaching 
you,” she said gently, as he uttered a sort of sharp exclamation. 
“You were so right, you did not know until you saw me how 
little danger there was of such a thing happening. You judged 
me as the world judged me. I was to you the stock adventuress 
—the woman with a smirched past, full of brazen ambition and 
yearning for respectability. Your—your pride was in arms at 
once, George. At all hazards Lord Waversham must be saved 
from such a fate. So—so you came to me determined to fight 
with me. There are very few people who would have believed 
the truth, George—would have believed that my woman’s heart 
was full of nothing but sincere affection for a boy who gave 
me such constant evidence of a generous, chivalrous mind. 
You were a strange exception—you did believe me. The fact 
that you ask me now to become your wife proves that you 
credit me with some of the best and purest feelings of a 
- woman. For that I am grateful—for that I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart. Women cling to illusions, George. 
Unlike you I am not an exception. I, also, cling to illusions 
—about myself—it pleases me to—to dream I am pure and 
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good — it is a momentary happiness to delude myself into 
believing that you honestly, truly, think me so. But,” witha 
sort of broken laugh and speaking very indistinctly, “it is only 
illusion, George, after all. Iam ot pure, I am not good—I—I 
am the last woman in the world to become your wife, or the wife 
of any honourable, honoured man !” 

“You are the only woman who shall ever be my wife,” he 
said doggedly. He took her two hands in his suddenly and 
forced her to him. “By God,” he added fiercely, “I mean it. 
Do you think / care what the world says? Do you think it 
matters to me what happens so long as I have you for my own, 
my very own? Grace, I love you. Do you know what love 
means that you can stand there talking like that? I love you 
I say. I have no life outside of yours. I don’t seem to remem- 
ber anything that happened before we met. I love you,” he said 
again, drawing her nearer and nearer to him tell her face rested 
against his breast, crushing the bunch of violets in his button- 
hole as his arms closed about her in a vice. “I love you and 
you love me. Is the world to come and separate us now? You 
cannot move me with all you say. You may heap shame and 


disgrace on your past; I do not care. Your past is nothing to 
me—it is gone—it is dead. I claim the present and the future. 
Grace,” he forced her face up to him and kissed her lips fiercely, 
passionately, “I love you. You will be my wife.” 

She burst into tears. 

“Oh, my dear—my dear,” she cried wildly. “If we had never 
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met 

He kissed her into silence. 

“I love you—you will be my wife?” was all he said. 

She tried to speak—to urge—to protest. 

“Ah! be generous—be kind,” she cried to him, as he held 
her in his arms, and she lifted her beautiful, tear-stained face to 
him. “You must listen to me, George. You say I love you— 
yes, I do love you—love you more than my very life. It is 
because of my love that I say these things. The world that is 
nothing to you would kill me, George. Remember your family, 
your proud, honoured name and then—” she shuddered sud- 
denly—“ every sneer, every cold word, every shadow, that must 
fall on you through me would—would break my heart,” she 
said passionately. “Let me live with you if you will. Let 
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me follow you to the other side of the world. I would starve 
with you — suffer any pain for you, but I will not shame 
you. My past is zo¢t dead. A woman’s past never dies, and 
the wife’s dishonour is something a husband can never, never 
forget. Oh! my love, do not tempt me—do not try to blind 
your own eyes or mine. We must never marry—never !” 

Her voice died away in a passion of tears. The fierceness in 
his heart waned and a great tenderness came in its place. He 
soothed her as gently as a woman, he smoothed back her hair, 
he held her trembling form close to his heart. His exquisite 
tenderness made her tears flow afresh. Oh! to stretch out her 
hands and garner in this treasure to her bruised tired heart. 
Oh, for some power to blot out the wretched past with the 
story of vanity, folly and wickedness. Alas! alas! that this 
should come to her now, when her nature was purified by re- 
morse and endless regret. And her whole soul yearned for the 
purity she had so wantonly cast on one side. She heard him 
speaking as in a dream. He put her into a chair and knelt 
beside her. 

“J won’t bother your poor little brain any more to-night,” he 
said, kissing her hand. “ You are over-wrought and tired out, 
and I am a selfish brute to have made you cry like this. See, 
you have watered my violets with your tears.” 

He took the knot‘of flowers from his coat and carried it sud- 
denly to his lips. 

“Poor little tears—sweet little tears.” 

She put out her hand and took the violets. 

“ Give them to me,” she said in her weak voice. She kissed 
them as he had done—“ A souvenir of our last ride together,” she 
said. 

His face clouded swiftly. 

“T may see you to-morrow. Grace, I must.” 

She shook her head. 

“You—have promised to give me time. I—I must have a 
long time—not a day, nor a week, much—much longer. You— 
you shall test your own mind, George. You shall not even hear 
of me for a year—and then ¥i 
“Do you think I shall change in a year?” he asked, in a low, 


quiet voice, as he rose from his knees and stood looking down 
on her. ; 
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“Men do change,” she answered, with a faint smile that died 
as it was born. 

His face contracted. 

“You do not know me. If I were never to see you again, 
Grace, I should love you as I love you now. Do not misunder- 
stand me. For good or ill my life is bound to yours. Put me 
to this test if you will,” he reared his head proudly, yet his lips 
quivered. “Send me from you to-day and refuse to let me have 
news of you for a year. It will make no difference. None, 
absolutely none!” 

She pushed herself up in the chair, her fingers closed over 
the violets, whose fragrance stole to her in the warmth of 
the room. 

“You must be utterly free,’ she said eagerly. “You— 
you must not be bound to me, George. I—want you to: 
be free.” 

He smiled a little sadly. 

“There shall be no bond between us—but I shall never hold 
myself free. I shall in my heart know the truth that 1 am 
bound to you, the woman I love—the woman I revere, the 
woman I will make my wife, unless——” He came to an abrupt 
stop. 

“ Unless——,” she said faintly, her heart beating quickly. 

“Unless,” he repeated, and his very lips grew pale, “ you with 
your own hand shall set me free. Grace, I have told you I love 
you—I have told you your past is nothing to me. I say it 
again, were it three-fold blacker than your imagination paints it. 
It is still nothing to me, but”—he drew a sharp breath—“ but 
the future is not the past. That—that concerns me as much as 
my life itself. It—it will be in your hands to give me this free- 
dom. You urge upon me——” He paused and seemed to 
struggle with some almost overpowering emotion. When he 
spoke again his voice was thick andlow. “ You force me to say 
things, Grace, that hurt my lips to speak—that sully your ears 
to hear, but I say them because I want you to know how im- 
possible it is for me ever to hold myself free from you. It is 
only that which can never be that will tear you out of my heart 
and life. Grace—the day I receive those violets from you,” he 
said, “I shall know that you have settled the question of our 
future—that the shame I have renounced for you in the past. 
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has come once again into your life—that you have turned your 
back on the present and future, which my love claims, and—and 
returned to—that past which is nothing to me.” 

She looked at him for a moment in silence, then as his mean- 
ing came to her, a great wave of colour dyed her face and her 
head drooped on her throat as a flower droops beneath the hot 
rays of the sun. George knelt beside her again and took her in 
his arms. 

“Forgive me—forgive me,” he said unsteadily, “my heart— 
my love, you have made me cruel to you—you—who are more 
to me than my life—look at me, Grace, listen to me. I love 
you, Grace, I trust you as I love you—my love will only end 
when—that trust goes—good-bye!” he rose to his feet and drew 
her up to him, the violets falling from her hold as she rose. 
“Good-bye,” he said with a break in his voice ; he kissed her 
again and again and then he smiled into her eyes, “in a year’s 
time—my love—my wife!” he said, and then he was gone and 
she, she was standing alone by the fire listening to the sound of 
his footsteps die away, and the bunch of violets lay on the white 
rug at her feet. 

* * * * * * 

“Mrs. Latimar!” 

The exclamation was one of surprise and real pleasure. Lord 
Waversham stood by the brougham door holding Grace 
Latimar’s exquisitely gloved hand in his, his handsome, boyish 
face beaming with delight. 

“I say, you know this is most awfully jolly—what ages 
since I have seen you; do you know it is very nearly a year— 
yes, by Jove, it is guzte a year, it was in November you went 
away and—and nearly broke my heart.” 

Grace laughed almost heartily. 

“You have managed to thrive very well on a broken heart,” 
she said lightly, and then she added warmly, “ but I am very 
glad to see you again.” 

Lord Waversham was delighted. 

“When may I come and see you? Are you back in your dear 
little house? Are you going home to tea ?—you are—may I ?” 

Mrs. Latimar laughed again. 

“] never knew anybody ask so many questions at one time as 
you do, Lord Waversham.” 


» 
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Lord Waversham construed this into a permission to seat 
himelf in the brougham, and did so. 

“ Questions,” he said as they drove back to her house, “I feel 
I am actually bursting with them ; I don’t know where to begin ; 
first and foremost, where have you been all this time, to 
Kamschatka or Australia?” 

“Neither,” returned Grace, smiling. “In Hampstead, Lord 
Waversham.” 

Lord Waversham almost took the roof off the brougham. 

“ Hampstead ! great Scott!” was all he could say at first, but 
his power of speech soon returned. He inundated her with 
queries of every description. 

“ How awfully jolly it is to be here again,’ he exclaimed as 
he stood by the fire in her room and looked about him. “Just 
like old times—only I think you are more beautiful than you 
used to be, Mrs. Latimar.” 

“ And you are certainly bolder, Lord Waversham.” 

The young man laughed. 

“You know I called the day after that dinner. They told me 
you had gone abroad. By Jove! I was cut up and no mistake. 
I went off at once to Monte Carlo, of course, I imagined you 
would be there and instead of that I . 

“Found Mademoiselle Volta,” Grace finished, with a grave 
look on her face and a mischievous gleam in her lovely eyes. 
“You have good taste, Lord Waversham, she is very pretty.” 

“Oh, I say, come now.” The young fellow was for once 
abashed. He began talking very quickly. 

“1 never could make out why you went off so hurriedly. I— 
please forgive me, Mrs. Latimar, but sometimes I have half 
imagined that George, my cousin—you know who dined here 
that night—did or said something that made you angry and 
sO ‘a 

Grace threw off her sealskin mantle and stirred the fire. 

“No one influenced me in the least, Lord Waversham,” she 
said quietly. “I went—well because I wanted to go—that was 
all, a true woman’s reason, it ought to satisfy you.” 

“Well,” said Lord Waversham, looking down on the lovely 
face that was flushed, apparently from the heat of the fire, “it 
doesn’t really matter so much since you have come back again.” 

Grace laughed a little and turned to the tea-tray. 
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“You take sugar, I think,” was all she remarked. “ Now sit 
there and tell me all about yourself—I am most anxious to 
know your news.” 

Lord Waversham ensconced himself in the cosy arm-chair and 
talked briskly for half-an-hour. He had done everything there 
was to do, he declared, and yet he really had done nothing. 

“Not like George,” he finished, as he put down his cup, “ by 
Jove! George is a pattern to any chap. I don’t believe you 
liked him very much, Mrs, Latimar, but he is no end of a good 
sort really.” 

“Where is he now?” she asked hurriedly. What influence 
urged her to speak of that absent one? Why ask questions of 
this boy, when she already knew better, perhaps, than anybody 
in the world how it fared with George Keston? Had not that 
very morning’s post brought her another of those sweet, tender, 
loving letters, that never failed to reach her, never, although 
since that chill February day she had not even once put her pen 
to paper to him, not by sign or word let him know how it fared 
with her or what she did. The compact had been kept 
religiously. The days had become weeks, the weeks months ; 
in a very little while the year would be accomplished, the year 
of probation, of test that she had enforced—it was, maybe, the 
yearning, the eager longing for that year to be at an end now 
that made her so ready to speak his name (the name that had 
never passed her lips to a soul since that day) and listen to his 
praise. Her woman’s heart swelled within her; the restraint 
she had enforced on herself almost in her thoughts seemed to 
melt beneath the cheery influence of Lord Waversham’s pre- 
sence. She would allow herself this joy—for once—it was so 
exquisite, so sweet after all these barren, drear months. 

Lord Waversham gave her the name of the place where the 
Venus was stationed for the moment. 

“I saw Aunt Louisa yesterday, that is George’s mother, you 
know, Mrs. Latimar, and she was in great glee; it seems there is 
a distinct chance of his coming home again for awhile in March. 
By Jove, I shall be jolly glad to see him; I think I shall try and 
go out with him next trip, that is, if he goes away again, but I 
shouldn’t be surprised if he resigned his appointment in the 
Venus and tried to get some sort of berth at home.” 

There was a soft lovely flush on Mrs. Latimar’s face, a gleam 
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of some deep emotion in her eyes. “It is hard to be so far 
away—for so long,” she said, and all the yearning in her soul 
seemed to find a vent in her words. Hard, ah! who could know 
how hard it had been to her. 

Lord Waversham did not notice that ring in her voice. 

“Yes, and Lady Louisa is getting on a bit you know, and 
George is her only son, her whole heart is set on him, Mrs. 
Latimar, just like my good old mother with me,” laughing 
slightly ; “then you know George is heir to old Brondesbury—a 
sort of relation of mine too, and he'll have to settle down when 
he comes into the title. Well,” Lord Waversham said with his 
frank boyish laugh as he rose and stood by the fire, “he’s only 
got to walk home and find everything waiting for him just as it 
should be. Jolly lucky I call it, don’t you, Mrs. Latimar, but 
some people do have luck.” 

“Are you so very unfortunate?” Grace asked with a faint 
smile. Somehow she was not deriving the pleasure she had 
felt she would from this brief conversation. The old unrest, the 
old miserable doubt and dread was unloosed. The old con- 
vincing arguments forcing their way into her brain. The 
silence had been terrible sometimes, the long weary waiting 
almost unbearable, but it had been better than this. 

“No, of course I am not unfortunate exactly,” confessed the 
young man, who, according to the world’s creed possessed 
absolutely everything that could make life more than desirable, 
“ only—only—well I am not quite satisfied and I must say I do 
envy George. You see, Mrs. Latimar, he has done so well—he 
has got honour and glory, he will get Brondesbury’s money as 
well as the title, and he is simply worshipped and adored by 
Syb Charteris, just one of the nicest and loveliest girls any one 
could ever know. Of course,’ Lord Waversham pursued, making 
friendly overtures to a large Persian cat who came purring about 
his legs, “he'll come home in March, marry Sybil, and there he 
is settled for life, don’t you know, in the most delightful way.” 

There was no noise in the room save the ticking of the clock, 
the crackling of the coals and the soft purring of the cat. It 
was pleasantly warm in this dainty little room, but Grace 
Latimar suddenly felt chilled to the bone. 

“ Aunt Louisa will break her heart, I verily believe, if George 
doesn’t marry Sybil,” went on the young man, lifting up the cat 
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and letting it walk about his arms and shoulders, “she is awfully 
fond of Syb. Everybody is though! I wish you knew her, Mrs. 
Latimar, I am sure you would love her ?” 

Grace Latimar laughed a cold bitter little laugh. “You 
forget, Lord Waversham,” she said steadily, “ it is scarcely likely 
that Lady Sybil Charteris would know me.” 

The young man’s face flushed crimson. 

“You don’t know Sybil, or you wouldn’t speak like that I am 
sure—why—the other day she came to have tea at my rooms, 
she and her old governess, and she saw your picture, Mrs. 
Latimar. She fell in love with it, yes, by Jove! she did, she said 
you had a most beautiful face, and she said to me ‘ Nigger’ 
she always calls me Nigger, a sort of nickname, ‘I should like to 
know that woman, she is so lovely I am sure she is swect and 
good,’ and I told her you weve sweet and good and one of my 
best friends, and I wished she knew you, and then she was silent 
and coloured all over her face, and then do you know, Mrs. 
Latimar, I believe she was saying to herself, ‘I w2// know her 
when I am George Keston’s wife,’ I guessed she was thinking 
that,” Lord Waversham said hurriedly, “because she was 
looking at George’s photograph at the moment and her face 
always changes when she speaks of him or his name is 
mentioned.” 

Grace Latimar never moved, she was sitting back in her chair 
her face in shadow. 

“Oh! I am sure you would like Syb,” the young man 
repeated again, “she is such a dear, never has an unkind thought 
and will do anything for anybody.” 

Still no answer from Mrs. Latimar—the silence suddenly 
struck Lord Waversham as strangely painful. “Do you know,” 
he cried hurriedly, “I feel I am boring you dreadfully, Mrs. 
Latimar, just like I used to do last winter, it is the penalty you 
pay for being so sympathetic. I will take myself off and 
perhaps if I am very good you will let me come again.” 

She rose with difficulty, it seemed as though her limbs were 
stiffened and frozen as by some pitiless icy wind. The hand she 
gave him was cold as death. The young man looked at her 
keenly, nervously. Did some prescience strike him at that 
moment? Did some faint echo of the agony in this woman’s 
miserable heart reach him? He could not have defined his feel- 
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ings as he stood beside her, an almost overwhelming pity came 
upon him for her. She was so beautiful—yet she was so much 
alone, always alone, always shut out from all that made life 
bearable. 

“Do let me come and see you again,” he said eagerly, “I am 
going to be selfish. I—I have a little trouble and I want you to 
hear it, I know I shall feel better when I have told you.” He 
had no trouble, only he seemed to see dimly into the future, to 
know that it was only by this sort of appeal he would be able to 
administer some comfort and pleasure to her. 

She understood him and she was grateful. 

“You have always been my friend,” she said in a dull sort of 
way, “I will be yours if. 5 

“Let us have no ifs,” he cried eagerly, and then he took her 
hand again, “Good-bye for to-day, dear Mrs. Latimar—it has 
been so nice to see you—I will come again if you will let me 
to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” she repeated, as she stood by herself gazing 
into the fire, “to-morrow.” For her the to-morrow had come. 
The long weary morrow of desolation, of hopeless longing—of 
daily despair. The path that had been so difficult all these 
months stretched clear before her now. She seemed to see the 
gulf that yawned between herself and that glorious future that 
had been drawing so slowly but surely near. She seemed to 
realize all at once the enormity of her former wrong—the in- 
superable barrier that stood between herself and happiness. The 
purity, the sweetness, the gentleness of this stainless girl who 
loved him, made her suddenly loathsome in her own eyes. It 
was the moment of her supreme punishment, and she did not 
spare herself. She had wavered often and often since that day 
they parted. She had overcome conscience, duty, right—she had 
allowed herself even to forget that sinful past—the past he had 
renounced for her—but she could forget no longer. Had she not 
herself said the words to him, “ My past is zot dead, a woman’s 
past never dies!” And did she not realize in this moment that 
all the sophistry of her desires had been unable to destroy the 
truth of this? ; 

She stood leaning against the mantel-piece,a woman trans- 
fixed as it were by some picture that flickered and glowed in 
the coals. The moments passed, the coals fell and blackened, 
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but the picture remained and seemed to have seared her very 
brain. 

That evening early she unlocked the case that held her jewels 
—the price of her dishonour—and took from out it a little 
packet. Her hand was steady as she wrote his name, steady as 
she sealed the paper over the withered flowers. Her voice was 
firm as she called her maid and gave the envelope into her 
hands. 

“Take it at once,” she said, “and have it registered, it is 
valuable and must not be lost.” 

The maid took the letter wonderingly. She did not seem to 
know her beautiful mistress in this drawn, grey-faced woman 
with haggard eyes. 

“There must be bad news,” she said to herself, but she little 
knew how bad things were. 

On the morrow, when Lord Waversham called, he was told 
Mrs. Latimar was gone away. The servant could tell him 
nothing, only a little note had been left for him in case he 
called. He tore it open hurriedly. 

“Good-bye, dear, kind friend,” he read, “this time it is indeed 
good-bye.” 

He turned away with a pain in his heart and a shadow on his 
handsome young face. 

“Oh! she will come back. I shall see her again. I must 
see her again. I feel I hurt her somehow. Now I want to set 
it right. Oh! surely I shall see her again soon.” 

But the chance of setting that something right was denied 
him. Lord Waversham and Grace Latimar never met again, 
and in a little while there happened a most terrible event in his 
life that drove away all thought save of unutterable regret and 
unspeakable sorrow. 

The news came so suddenly, and spoke the tragic story so 
ruthlessly. He was in his club when they told him of it. 
Waversham would not believe it. Cou/d not. What! George 
dead! George Keston dead? and by hisown hand? Oh! it was 
some vile, infamous lie! At all hazards it must be kept from 
the mother’s ears. They could hardly convince him when con- 
firmation was brought from the Admiralty, whence the news 
had been telegraphed. He sat staring down at the few terse 
words :— 
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“Captain George Keston, Commander H.M. gun-ship 
Venus, committed suicide last night by shooting himself 
through the head. No reason can be assigned for the deed.” 


So ran the words of the message, but their meaning was long 
in reaching his comprehension. He sat heedless of the con- 
ventional condolence and sympathy offered to him, till all at 
once he seemed to realise the truth, and with a cry buried his 
face in his hands and burst into tears. He had loved George 
with the love he would have given to a brother—this sudden, 
awful death was a blow that would last his lifetime. 

“Oh! his poor mother,” he said brokenly to himself, and then 
he thought of another, “and my poor little Sybil—it will break 
their hearts !” 

There was no thought of anyone else—no link to connect 
the sorrow and gloom of this awful tragedy with a heart-stricken 
outcast woman. 

As in the matter of his life and love so now in the misery of 
his untimely death, Grace Latimar’s place was what her own 
hand had decreed—beyond the pale. 





CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. 


Christina of Sweden. 


OF all the women who have made themselves remarkable as 
rulers, during the history of the world, probably, not one presents 
a better study to the student of character, than Christina, Queen 
of Sweden. 

She was born on December the 8th, 1626, daughter of the 
great Gustavus Adolphus, Lion of the North, and his queen, the 
beautiful Maria Eleonora of Brandenburg. She was brought 
into the world, as she exultantly remarked herself, amidst cries 
of triumph, and cradled amidst palms and laurels, while her 
playfellows were Good Fortune and Victory. Her sex was 
misrepresented. Some say intentionally, others, that the strong 
cries with which she greeted the world, the thick down on her 
face, and the sort of hair helmet with which her head was 
encased, misled the attendants into supposing that a man child 
was born, in fulfilment of the astrologers’ predictions. For 
Gustavus was most anxious for a male successor, and during the 
pregnancy of the Queen the astrologers who at that time were 
consulted not only on affairs of love, but even more so as to the 
probabilities of intricate state matters, predicted that a son 
would be born, destined to maintain the military glory of his 
father. This was a blunder of a perplexing nature cn the part 
of the soothsayers, and they were considerably more discomfited 
than their royal master. 

On being told the truth by his sister, the Princess Catherine, 
he said : 

“Let us, however, thank God. This daughter I trust will 
prove not less valuable to us than a son. She has already, by 
deceiving us, given a presage of her ingenuity.” And he imme- 
diately ordered a Ze deum to be chanted. 

Gustavus was very fond of the child, and determined that his 
successor on the throne of Sweden, should be a king, as he 
comprehended kingship, though by sex, a queen. He in- 
oculated Christina at a very early age with a taste for war, 
taking her about with him on all his journeys. On one occasion, 


’ 
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on arriving at Colmar, the usual salute was not fired, and 
Gustavus, on enquiring the reason, was informed that the 
Governor was afraid the noise of the cannon might frighten the 
princess, who was then about two years old. But Gustavus 
ordered the salute to be given, saying : 

“The girl is the daughter of a soldier, and should be ac- 
customed to it betimes.” 

Christina, instead of justifying the Governor’s apprehensions, 
asked for “more,” and clapped her little hands and crowed 
with delight at the blare of trumpets and roar of cannon. The 
King seeing how delighted the child was said, “ Very well, you 
shall go, 1 am resolved, where you shall have enough of this 
diversion.” And he purposed taking her to see “the scientific 
carnage of impious wretches who declined accepting, or were 
coerced into withstanding the propagation of the gospel of 
peace as interpreted by the great Gustavus.” He was, however, 
prevented by death from carrying out this intention, and his 
daughter afterwards expressed regret that she was unable to 
study the art of war under so great a master. 

On the death of Gustavus, the Diet assembled (and in 
conformity with the decree by which the female posterity of 
Charles IX., her grandfather, were included amongst the 
successors) and proposed the crowning of Christina. Some of 
the peasants objected, and asked to see the child. The Marshal 
of the Diet went to fetch the young princess, and on his return, 
Larsen, one of the peasants, called out : 

“Yes. This is she herself. She has the nose, the eyes, 
and the forehead of Gustavus. We will have her for our 
Queen.” 

She was accordingly proclaimed, and ascended the throne in 
1632. Shortly after, when barely seven years old, she had to 
receive the Russian Ambassadors, who came to ratify the 
treaty. This caused considerable anxiety amongst the Court 
officials, who were afraid that “the appearance of the strangers, 
their number, their long beards, their uncouth habits, and rude 
manners, would alarm the young queen.” Their fears were 
groundless. Christina received the Ambassadors, serenely 
seated upon her lofty silver throne, “as became the daughter of a 
hero and a king.” 

“Why should I be afraid of their beards?” she asked her 
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apprehensive councillors ; “have you not also long beards? and 
yet I am not afraid of you!” 

During her minority she gave some indication of her future 
character by her tastes and studies. Her propensities were 
decidedly military and masculine. She showed a distaste for 
the society of her own sex, and openly avowed her contempt 
for women, vehemently regretting that she was not a man, and 
indulging in exercises of strength and “feats of activity.” On 
the other hand she was “ proficient in the acquisition of lan- 
guages,” and studied legislative history, political economy, and 
the classical writers. 

She presided in the Senate at sixteen, and having, on the 18th 
December, 1644, attained her eighteenth year and her legal 
majority, she assumed the reins of government, and governed 
“with a naked despotism which Gustavus Adolphus himself 
would not have ventured to exercise.” Of course such a prize 
in the royal matrimonial market was eagerly sought after, more 
especially as the young queen was personally attractive. 

She was rather short, and would have had a good figure only 
one shoulder was slightly deformed, owing to a heavy beam 
having fallen on it when she was a child. She had fine, even teeth, 
that no doubt, had they been washed, would have been white. 
Her mouth was too large for actual beauty, and in repose was 
not considered agreeable, but it was eminently well calculated 
for the utterance of boisterous peals of laughter, and the pro- 
fane oaths in which this royal lady indulged. Her eyes were 
hazel, large, bright, expressive, keen; her hair pale brown, and 
redundant, and would have been glossy and a crown to her 
good looks, but she only permitted her attendants to brush and 
arrange it once in three or four weeks; its unkempt state may 
therefore be easily imagined, and her taste for masculine 
attire helped to destroy the effect of her general appearance. 

Amongst the many suitors who aspired to her hand were the 
King of Poland, the King of Spain, the King of the Romans, 
the Prince of Denmark, the Elector of Brandenburg, the Elector 
Palatine, Duke Charles Augustus, her first cousin, son of her 
father's sister, whom she afterwards named her successor, and 
a host of others of less note. 

Christina was not inclined for marriage, and would not accept 
any one. Like Hamlet, women delighted her not, nor men 
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either—as husbands. She rejected her ardent suitors on 
various grounds, political interests, difference of religion, per- 
sonal dislike, or one of the many other excuses that a 
marriageable lady has always at command when a lover has to 
be got rid of. When the Diet pressed her to marry, she said 
“Do not compel me to make a choice. Should I bear a son, 
it is equally probable that he might prove a Nero as an 
Augustus.” But although determined not to take the serious and 
irrevocable step, to tie herself for life to a legal partner, Christina 
was not above indulging in illicit amours. Her first favourite 
was Magnus de la Gardie, son of the Constable of Sweden, 
but he was soon supplanted by Michon Bourdelet,a man who 
seems to have made the best use of his opportunity for his own 
advantage, as he acjuired an immense fortune in a very short 
time. 

He was introduced at court by Saumaise, but his “licentious 
mirth ” created such a scandal, that the Queen was compelled by 
the popular indignation to banish her favourite. Afterwards 
she seems to have been ashamed of her infatuation, and soon 
“ceased to remember him but with aversion and contempt.” 
During the early part of her reign, the peace of Westphalia was 
concluded, which placed Sweden in a very commanding 
military position. It was supported by Salouis, the Lord Privy 
Seal, but strenuously opposed by Oxensteirn, but the peace was 
formally signed in October, 1648, and an end put to the Thirty 
Years’ War, and this is one of the brightest leaves in that crown 
of laurels of which she boasted. 

In 1650, she was crowned King of Sweden, with an immense 
amount of splendour and pomp. During the period of peace 
that followed her coronation, Christina devoted herself to the 
arts and sciences, as most of the learned men of Europe were 
attracted to her court by her munificent liberality. Among 
these were Descartes, Grotius, Meibon, Boehart, Huet, Vossius 
and Salmasius. She patronised literature, endowed universities 
and academies, and started schools; then suddenly acting under 
the advice of her lover, Bourdelet, she grossly insulted the savans 
she had gathered around her. Gave up books, compelled. philoso- 
phers to play at ball with her, made some eminent polyglot scholars 
perform a Greek dance before her; and literally worried poor 
Descartes, her once dearly cherished parasite and pet, into a 
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consumption, by working him too hard, and insisting on his 
attendance every morning in her library at the extremely 
early hour of five o’clock. 

She was very active, industrious and strong herself, and wrote 
“The men and women that waited upon me were quite in 
despair, for I gave them no rest night nor day.” She does not 
seem to have been a dutiful daughter, nor to have reverenced her 
mother much, for Gustavus’s disconsolate widow was so offended 
and hurt at last by Christina’s conduct, that she fled away by 
stealth to Denmark, declaring she preferred begging her bread 
elsewhere to the state of Queen-mother at her own daughter’s 
Court! However, after a lapse of some years, the elder lady's 
indignation cooled, and mother and daughter were reconciled, at 
any rate, outwardly. 

After this, Christina seems to have rapidly exhausted all the 
- pleasures and amusements that her practically unlimited sway 
provided her with, and, wearied of her round of luxurious dissi- 
pations, her lovers, the pomp and splendour of her position, 
betook herself to the society and converse of certain Jesuits, and 
announced to the Senate in 1652 her intention of abdicating, but 
was induced to continue in power two years longer. But on the 
6th of June, 1654, she formally abdicated the throne in favour of 
Charles Augustus, the Crown Prince, declaring that she was 
weary of the splendid slavery that attaches to a crown. 

The ceremony of renunciation was very solemn, and in “the 
tears of the people Christina read at once their attachment and 
regret” ; and the self-discrowned Queen hurried as fast as she 
could out of the kingdom, carrying with her a vast treasure in 
gold, silver and jewels, and went to Brussels. 

Having got rid of the cares of state, she now determined to 
pursue a course of scientific recreation. 

Her first performance was to recant the Reformed Faith, and 
embrace the Church of Rome. The following seems to be the 
most trustworthy account of how this was brought about. 
“Some time before her resignation of the crown of Sweden, 
Antony Maudo, a Jesuit, was chosen by John IV., king of 
Portugal, to accompany the ambassador he sent into Sweden to 
Queen Christina ; and the Jesuit pleased this Princess so highly 
that she secretly opened to him the design she had of changing 
her religion. She sent him to Rome, with letters to the General 
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of the Jesuits, in which she desired that two of their society 
might be dispatched to her, Italians by nation and learned men 
who should take another habit, that she might confer with them 
at more ease upon matters of religion. Her request was granted, 
and two Jesuits were immediately sent to her, viz. Francis 
Malines, divinity professor at Turin, and Paul Casatus, professor 
of Mathematics at Rome, who easily effected what Antony 
Maudo had begun.” The formal abjuration took place at 
Brussels, and the event was celebrated by concerts, masquerades, 
balls, and the performance of plays, both Italian and French, 
Cardinal Mazarin despatching from Paris a troupe of actors, that 
they might do honour to the royal convert. 

That she was not sincere in her convictions may be gathered 
from her first mockery of a confession. “If there zs a God, I 
shall be prettily caught.” Ai little later on she wrote a letter to 
the Countess Ebba Sparre, from which the following extract is 
taken: “My chief employments are to eat well and sleep well, 
to study a little, chat, laugh, see French and Italian plays, and 
pass my time in an agreeable dissipation. In conclusion, I hear 
no more sermons, and utterly despise all orators. As Solomon 
says, all wisdom is vanity ; every one ought to live contentedly ; 
eat, drink, and be merry.” After exhausting the gaieties of 
Brussels, she went on to Rome, into which city her entry was 
made with all the pomp of a triumph, the Pope declaring, “ that 
more honour was reflected upon Rome by this conquest over error, 
than by all her ancient warlike achievements.” And perhaps 
this. speech was not so very extravagant on his part, when 
one remembers that Christina was the daughter of the man 
who was called the “ Bulwark of the Protestant Faith,’ and 
who slaughtered by hundreds those who refused to accept the 
Reformed Religion, of which he was such a valiant champion. 

After residing some time in Rome, she again visited France, 
where she was well received by Louis XIV. 

Whilst residing in that country, in the Palace of Fontainebleau, 
she was guilty of the murder—for by no less harsh term can it 
be called—of the Marquis Monaldeschi, who is variously 
described as her Master of the Horse, Seneschal and Equerry. 
The reason for ordering this execution, as the Queen called it, 
is enveloped in “mystery.” Some affirm that it was done in 
revenge for the marquis having slighted her immoral overtures. 
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But if the account given by Pére Bell is correct, who was ordered 
to confess the marquis, it would seem that his real offence was 
a political one. The Father’s account is as follows : 

“On the 6th Nov. 1657, at nine in the morning, I was sent for 
by the Queen of Sweden, to attend her at the conciergerie of the 
palace, where she was lodged, the messenger having first 
enquired whether I was the superior of the convent. Having 
accompanied me to the door of the anti-chamber, he left me a 
few moments, and then returning, conducted me to the 
apartment of the Queen, whom I found alone. After paying my 
respects, I desired to know her majesty’s commands. She 
invited me to attend her to the Gallery of Cerfs, that we might 
converse with more freedom. ‘ You bear, sir,’ said she, ‘a habit 
which implies confidence ; you hold the seal of secrecy, and are 
worthy of being entrusted, are you not?’ In these respects I 
assured her I was both deaf and blind. She then put into my 
hand a packet, sealed with different seals, and without super- 
scription, and desired me to minute down, the day, place, and 
hour, in which I had received it from her hands, requesting that 
I would preserve it till called for. After promising punctual 
obedience to her commands, I retired, leaving her alone in the 
gallery. On Saturday, the 1oth of the same month, a valet of 
the Queen came to desire my attendance on his mistress. I 
accordingly, taking with me the packet, obeyed her commands, 
and was conducted by the valet to the same gallery. On 
entering, the servant shut to the door with a vehemence that 
surprised me. In the middle of the gallery I found the Queen 
in conversation with a gentleman, whom I afterwards found to 
be the Marquis Monaldeschi, three other men stood at a small 
distance. ‘My father, said Christina (as I approached) in an 
excited tone of voice, and with a majestic air, ‘give me the 
packet of letters which I entrusted to your charge.’ I did so. 
She paused after receiving them. Then opening the cover, she 
took out several, gave them to the Marquis, and desired he would 
read them. In a firm and steady voice, she asked him if he 
knew them not. He denied any knowledge of their contents. 
‘And really, sir, she said, with an ironical pleasantry of manner, 
‘do you not remember these letters?’ They were, in fact, 
copies of his own, transcribed by the Queen from the originals, 
which she then produced, calling him a traitor, and declaring 
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that his blood should atone for his perfidy. She questioned him 
severely, while he endeavoured to palliate his conduct by 
throwing the blame on others. At length, perceiving himself 
clearly detected, he sank on his knees, and at her feet implored 
pardon and grace; the three men, in the meantime approaching, 
drew their swords from their scabbards. The Marquis, rising 
from his knees in terror, took the Queen to a distant corner of 
the gallery, and then to another, apparently supplicating her in 
humble terms for mercy. She heard him with patience, without 
any symptom of passion or emotion. She then returned to me, 
the Marquis still pressing her to hear him further. ‘My father,’ 
said she, pointing to her victim with a small ebony stick which 
she held in her hand, ‘observe that I do not deny or withhold 
from that perfidious traitor any time which he might reasonably 
desire to justify or acquit himself of the great offences of which 
he has been guilty.’ Having thus said, she desired the Marquis 
to deliver up some papers which he possessed, with two or three 
small keys. Taking them from his pocket, he accidentally 
scattered about the room some small pieces of money. More 
than an hour passed in conference, when the Marquis being 
unable to justify his conduct, the Queen addressed me in a 
dignified manner, and an elevated voice, ‘ My father,’ she said, 
‘I shall retire,and leave you to prepare that man for death, and 
pray take care of his soul.’ Greatly shocked at hearing sucha 
sentence so solemnly pronounced, we both fell at her feet and 
besought pardon. Refusing to hear our prayers, she declared 
the Marquis to be a traitor of the most atrocious kind, adding 
that he deserved to die upon the wheel, having divulged the 
most important secrets of state, entrusted to him in the 
confidence she had reposed in him. Turning from us, she 
retired to her private apartments, leaving me to confess the 
prisoner, and the three executioners to perform the bloody deed 
The Marquis on his knees entreated me to follow the Queen, and 
to solicit her grace and pardon. The three men calling upon 
him to confess to me, placed the points of their swords to his 
back, while I exhorted him with tears to recommend himself to 
God, to implore His mercy, and the remission of his sins. 

“The chief of the three men, however, went himself to the 
Queen, to inquire if she persisted in having the sentence 
executed. He returned presently, bringing her positive orders 
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for the death of the Marquis, whom he exhorted to offer up his 
prayers to heaven. The miserable victim at these words again 
prostrated himself before me, conjuring me to implore once 
more the Queen’s mercy. I complied with his request, and 
going to her apartment found her alone, with a composed 
and serene countenance, apparently free from any of those 
emotions which at such a time it was natural to expect. 
Kneeling, I entreated her, with weeping eyes and a bleeding 
heart, in the name of our Redeemer, to follow that god-like 
example, and to make me, an humble servant of the 
Deity, the messenger of comfort. She heard me impatiently 
and by repeating again and again the crime of the Marquis, 
convinced me that by this mode of proceeding nothing was to 
be gained. I then ventured humbly to hint, that an act of a 
nature so extraordinary, to be committed in a royal palace of 
the King of France, deserved her most serious consideration ; that 
it was not merely unexampled, but a business in which the whole 
world was interested, and though within her own dominions her 
right to execute justice on her subjects and domestics was un- 
doubted yet I begged leave to observe that herself with the 
Marquis were now under the protection of another prince and in 
a foreign empire, adding that I could wish her majesty would 
proceed against the criminal by a regular process, and not put him 
to death in a manner so precipitate. I almost repented having thus 
spoken, for I perceived 1 had urged the Queen too far. Before 
I took my leave I observed that the high honour and esteem with 
which she had inspired the French nation would not, I hoped, 
be sullied by a too hasty punishment of so great a criminal. 
The King, I was persuaded, would on application direct a formal 
process to be carried on and justice to be executed on the 
Marquis, in which case her majesty would preserve that 
admirable character to which her actions had so justly entitled 
her. 

“* What,’ said she, ‘ shall I who preside absolute over my own 
subjects be reduced to solicit justice against a domestic traitor 
_ from another prince? I have proved his perfidy, he stands con- 
victed under his own hand, and he shall suffer for his treason 
and infidelity.’ 

“*True madam,’ replied I ‘but your majesty being a party 
so deeply interested and 
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“*No, no, my father,’ said she interrupting me, ‘I will make 
my reasons known to the King. Return, I beseech you, and 
take care of his soul. I cannot in conscience comply with any 
of your requests.’ 

“The change that I perceived in her voice and manner con- 
vinced me that every effort must prove fruitless. Yet, I cannot 
but think that in any other place, where there had been no 
danger lest the Marquis should escape, nor hazard of her own 
life, that she would have deferred the execution of so singular a 
design. For my own part, duty and charity constrained me to 
return to the prisoner, and to prepare him for his fate.” 

Any one visiting the Chateau at Fontainebleau, can see the 
place just outside one of the windows of the “Gallery of Cerfs,” 
as the reverent father calls it, where the unfortunate Marquis 
was despatched by the three executioners. There is also a shirt 
of mail shown, which it is said the Marquis wore at the time, and 
which compelled his murderers to stab him at the back of the 
neck, before they could carry out their royal mistress’ sentence 
of death, and vindicate her divine right over the lives of her 
subjects* and servants. Her sanguinary conduct, however, 
having excited disgust at the French Court, she petitioned 
Cromwell for permission to visit England, but the sturdy, moral 
Protector frowned on the Queen and denied her the boon she 
craved. She returned to Rome and resided there until 1660 when, 
Charles Gustavus dying, she immediately returned to Sweden, 
with the idea of resuming the crown. But as Roman Catholics 
were excluded by the Swedish laws from occupying the throne, 
and her subjects, moreover, were thoroughly alienated, she con- 
firmed her abdication, and was forced to return to Rome, where 
she almost continuously resided until her death on the 19th of 
April 1689, in the fifty-fourth year of her life. 

Christina’s character was a curious mixture of good and evil. 
Had her father not made such a fatal mistake in regard to her 
early training, and had she been brought up in a less servile 
court, it is possible she might have been a great and good 
queen. She was undoubtedly a very brave woman, as the 
following accounts of her conduct in times of danger will show : 

“At the commencement of her reign a preceptor of the 
college, disordered in his intellect, conceived a design of assas- 
sinating the Queen. For this purpose he repaired to the chapel 
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of the Castle of Stockholm, where Christina, with the principal 
noblemen of the court, was attending religious service. The 
assassin made choice of that moment for the perpetration of 
his design when the assembly were engaged in what is termed 
by the Swedish Church an ‘act of recollection, in which each 
individual, kneeling and covering his face with his hands, per- 
forms a silent and separate devotional service. At this instant 
the lunatic, rushing through the crowd, ascended a balustrade 
within which the Queen knelt. Baron Brohi, Chief Justice of 
Sweden, being first alarmed, cried aloud, while the guards 
crossed their partizans to bar the approach of the madman, who, 
furiously striking them aside, leaped the barrier, and, with a 
knife which he had concealed in his sleeve, aimed a blow at the 
Queen. Christina, evading the stroke, pushed the captain of 
the guards, who, throwing himself upon the assassin, seized him 
by the hair. All this passed in a moment of time. The man 
was known to be deranged, and.therefore not suspected of 
having accomplices. They satisfied themselves with putting 
him under restraint, and the Queen, without any apparent 
emotion, returned to her devotions. The people, withsa lively 
interest for the fate of their sovereign, showed great alarm and 
agitation.” 

On yet another occasion she showed equal bravery. At 
Stockholm, when she went to inspect some ships of war that 
had been built at her command, she was led by Admiral 
Herring across a narrow plank, on which his foot slipped, and he 
fell, dragging the Queen with him into the water, ninety feet 
deep. Christina’s first equerry, Anthony Stcinberg, at once 
plunged into the sea, caught hold of her robe, and drew her to 
shore. The Queen’s presence of mind did not desert her, nor 
did she become insensible. 

“ Take care of the Admiral,” she cried, the moment her head 
was raised above water, and she betrayed neither fear nor 
emotion, but dined in public shortly after, and jested about the 
adventure. 

Allied to her masculine courage was a truly masculine con- 
tempt for feminine fripperies. She never studied the art or 
elegance of dress herself, and she would not permit Swedish 
ladies to do so either. She dictated: a law forbidding them to 
wear lace ; and was scathing in her condemnation of those who 
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adorned themselves to attract. She always expressed an un- 
bounded dislike to female society, and to show and emphasize 
her contempt she went so far as to assume and habitually wear 
the dress of the other sex. Her reason being that “I would 
become a man, not that I love men because they are men, but 
merely that they are not women.” She could not tolerate 
drunkenness, ¢hat vice not being one peculiar to her, and so she 
interdicted festal celebration of betrothals, bridals, christenings, 
birthdays, and other family festivals, “forasmuch that people 
often did drink to excess at such meetings,” which her pre- 
ferential taste for Adam’s ale could not brook. 

She was undoubtedly vindictive, as her letters testify. She 
sent her secretary to Sweden, after her abdication, on an 
important mission, and said to him on leaving, “If you fail 
in your duty, the power of the King of Sweden, though you should 
take shelter in his arms, shall not save your life.” On another 
occasion a musician had quitted her service for that of the Duke 
of Saxony, so she immediately wrote to the Duke, “He lives 
only for me, and if he doesn’t sing for me, he shall not long sing 
for anybody. It is his duty to live only in my service, and if he 
does not he shall surely repent it.” 

It is obvious from the way she treated Monaldeschi she 
would carry out her threats if she found opportunity. 

‘A contemporary writer thus describes her : 

“ Her wit, her talents, her learning, her activity, her courage 
and magnanimity are worthy of praise. When speaking of 
herself she declares that she is ambitious, impetuous, haughty, 
disdainful, satirical and sceptical,” from which it is evident she 
was a good judge of her own character. 

The same writer goes on to say that “in her emulation of 
the severer virtues of one sex, she lost sight of the delicacy, and 
decorousness of the other. In common discourse she was 
profuse of oaths, she laughed aloud, and walked with precipitate 
strides. ‘I had rather, says she, speaking on this subject, 
“emancipate myself all at once, since I was not born to bea 
slave.’ Delicate, however, as her majesty was upon the subject 
of religion, and sincere convert as she was to the Church of 
Rome, she is said not to be over rigid in her life and manners.” 
While a later author informs us that, “It is certain books have 
been written of her intrigues.” 
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As a ruler she had capacity, some say quite equal to her 
renowned father, but this is going too far. The fact of her 
abdicating showed a weakness of which e would never have 
been guilty, especially when her subsequent attempt to regain 
the throne on the déath of Charles Gustavus in 1660 is taken 
into consideration, although the great Condé expressed himself 
as follows on the subject, “ How great was the magnanimity of 
this princess, who could so readily yield that for which mankind 
are perpetually practising mutual destruction, and which so 
many make, though with little prospect of its attainment, the 
pursuit of their lives.” 

Again her attempt to gain the crown of Poland by very 
equivocal means, in fact the means used by Cleopatra to gain 
her ends with Czsar, are not those which should commend 
themselves to right-minded persons. 

Perhaps Professors Maline and Casatus of the Society of 
Jesus may have inoculated her with Ignatius Loyala’s doctrine, 
“ The end justifies the means!” 

In 1759 some letters from Christina to the King of Prussia 
were published at Amsterdam, and a second edition at Geneva 
in 1761, but these have since been pronounced by experts to be 
forgeries. 


L. MACLEAN. 
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Author of “THE M. F. H.’s DAUGHTER,” “ £100,000 VERSUS GHOSTS,” 
“THE CRITON HUNT MYSTERY,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
“MARY DUNSTABLE.” 


“T REALLY am bored to death about it all, Jennie; and that is 
the truth.” 

The speaker was Lord Leftbury’s only daughter, the 
Honourable Mary Dunstable. She wore a remarkably well 
made habit, with a rather largely checked waistcoat, and she was 
sitting upon the corner of a small deal table, dangling her feet 
mid-air in a pair of highly polished, very well fitting boots. In 
her gloveless hand she held a hunting crop, which she kept 
flapping impatiently against her short black habit skirt. 

The table upon which Miss Dunstable was sitting was in the 
centre of her father’s head gamekeeper’s cottage kitchen, and 
that she had often previously occupied her present position was 
a very apparent fact ; there was a repose and thoroughly “at 
home” appearance about the way in which she posed herself 
upon that hard deal table which plainly proclaimed that she and 
it were by no means new friends. Mary Dunstable generally 
sat either upon a table or the floor, never upon a chair unless 
obliged to do so; and whether she was sitting or standing she 
seldom kept still for two consecutive seconds. 

She was not a bad-looking girl by any means; a pair of fine 
brown eyes, a healthy glow of colour in her cheeks and a 
tremendous crop of glossy brown hair were all attractive ; but 
her mouth somewhat spoilt her face; it was her worst feature 
the upper lip was too long, and the lips too thick. Nevertheless 
there were many people who thought Mary Dunstable a remark- 
ably good-looking girl, in spite of that mouth of hers. 

Her figure was Mary Dunstable’s strong point; for although 
it was not the neatest figure imaginable for a horsewoman, it 
had been greatly admired ; especially in a ball-room. To look 
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well on horseback it had a far too decided waist, and was 
altogether too rounded and well developed; but no one would 
have denied that it was a remarkably fine figure ; massive, but 
strikingly well proportioned to the five feet nine which carried it. 

Her feet and hands did their best to spoil it, though; just as 
her tnouth marred the beauty of her face. They were large, 
big-boned, and far from prettily constructed. Even the 
exceptionally well made boots which covered them could not 
disguise the fact that her feet were ugly ; and as to her hands 
her finger-tips were so broad that they obtruded themselves 
upon your notice long before you discovered what a shapely arm 
there was above them. 

Mary Dunstable looked her worst in her habit; but she was 
very far indeed from thinking so. She “ went in,” as she would 
have called it, for being horsey; there is no saying but she 
might have been a far more pleasant young lady had she not 
done so. 

The attitude in which she now sat, although no doubt 
extremely comfortable, was very far from being graceful. One 
arm was stuck akimbo; the other wielding her hunting crop 
kept jerking it up and down, and flapping it against first her 
habit and then her boot. Of that same boot there was a liberal 
and evidently intended display ; and a small pot hat was tilted 
very much over her nose. 

Miss Dunstable believed herself to be quite the most popular 
young lady in the county, and greatly admired in London ; and 
nothing and nobody would ever have persuaded her that this 
was not the case. She knew that women did not like her; and 
she prided herself greatly that she had earned such a satisfactory 
proof that she was an all-conquering, much admired woman. 

Of course, had she wished them to do so, there was no living 
woman who would not have adored her; but women’s admira- 
tion was not at all desirable, and she made a point of keeping 
them at a proper distance. So she often explained to Jennie 
Grant ; and, as a matter of fact, this explanation of the matter 
was the one she herself believed. 

She professed that she was much attached to Jennie; and it 
is certain that in her way she liked her better than she liked 
most people. 

How it was that Lord Leftbury’s daughter came to be on 
such familiar terms with his gamekeeper’s step-daughter, is 
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easily explained, although at first glance it may seem an 
improbable and unnatural state of affairs. It is possible that it 
may also seem an undesirable one ; but it was not undesirable ; 
far from it. Jennie Grant possessed more common sense and 
good feeling in her little finger than Mary Dunstable could lay 
claim to altogether; and as it happened Jennie was absolutely 
the only person Mary ever spoke the truth to, or permitted to 
offer her any opposition or advice. 

How it was that the two girls had had an opportunity of forming 
so close a friendship, was thus: *Jennie Grant’s mother had been 
Mary Dunstable’s foster-mother, and for the first ten years after 
that young lady’s birth she had been her nurse; her own little 
girl, Jennie, within a few days of being the same age as Lord 
Leftbury’s daughter, having remained during those years not 
only under the same roof but in the same nursery as Mary 
Dunstable. 

When the two children arrived at the age of three, Nurse 
Grant offered to send her own child away ; she herself suggested 
to Lord Leftbury that the existing state of affairs was not quite 
a natural or desirable one. 

Lord Leftbury was an extremely easy going man, and there 
was only one thing he loved better than peace and quiet; 
and that was his daughter. He was rather surprised when 
Jennie’s mother made this suggestion; surprised because it 
seemed to him that the woman had the interests of his child 
nearer her heart than those of her own; but he instantly agreed 
with her that it would now be better to separate the children ; 
thanking her courteously for having forestalled his wishes in 
such a considerate and sensible manner. 

Mary’s grandmother and aunts had from the first opposed the 
presence of the nurse’s child in the Dunstable nursery; and 
often had his lordship wished that he had never permitted it to 
enter it. Not that he personally objected to it; it was a quiet, 
well-behaved, graceful little creature, he was a lover of children, 
and there was a corner of his heart into which it had wormed 
its way. But if it went, then he would be saved the trouble of 
any further discussions about it; that was why he felt glad that 
it should go. Besides, he owned to himself that perhaps his 
mother-in-law and his sisters-in-law were right; the child’s 
mother herself had seen it; it was really more desirable and 
suitable that it should depart. 33 cm 
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Perhaps so; but at the early age of three, Lord Leftbury’s 
only child had developed a remarkably fine temper of her own, 
which on the slightest provocation raged forth and declared 
itself to all the household in paroxysms of wild, uncontrollable 
screaming, which in her father’s opinion were very alarming and 
dangerous. 

The doctor was often hurriedly summoned on these occasions, 
by a groom upon a steaming hunter, or carriage horse; and 
upon his arrival at Dunstable at the earliest possible moment, 
found all there in dire and terrible confusion. 

When the screaming had at last abated, and the child was 
either resting in her nurse’s arms or already occupied in destroy- 
ing some of the toys which Lord Leftbury kept in a cupboard 
in his own bed-room ready for these occasions, in the hope that 
the sight of them might pacify her and turn the current of her 
thoughts, Dr. Sleek and his lordship invariably retired to the 
latter gentleman’s library and held a long consultation there. 

Lord Leftbury as invariably, as soon as they found them- 
selves alone there, opened the conversation with a long catalogue 
of his infant daughter’s many perfections. 

There never was a sweeter-tempered child. She was always 
so lovable and yielding, so obedient and charming. She never 
showed the very slightest symptom of that pettishness and 
irritability so often displayed by other children; nothing ever 
made her cry, or even whimper. 

Only; and was it not unaccountable? she could not and 
would not brook a word of opposition ; even a hint of it, and then 
immediately followed one of these alarming, convulsive fits of 
screaming. 

Doctor Sleek with a grave face always listened attentively 
while Lord Leftbury said his say ; and then, pulling down his 
shirt-sleeves and proceeding to pass the palm of his right hand 
backwards and forwards in a slow and methodical manner over 
the back of his left, he would assure his lordship that it was 
his opinion that in time Miss Dunstable would grow out of 
these curious fits. She was very excitable. There might be a 
slight, a very slight pressure on the brain; but there was no 
immediate cause for alarm, and his lordship really must not 
worry himself; only it was to be hoped that the liability to 
these attacks would grow less as time went on. If not, if the 
child contirived ‘ta have them as she grew older—— Here Dr. 
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Sleek always drew breath in an ominous manner, and never 
finished his sentence. She must not be opposed more than was 
absolutely necessary ; and his lordship need not hesitate to send 
for him, however slight the attack might be, at any hour of the 
day or night. 

And so the discussions used to end; but to be resumed again 
a day or two later on. 

On the evening of the day preceding that upon which little 
Jennie Grant was to leave Dunstable, Mary for the first time 
learnt that she was going to lose her little playmate. At that 
time she did not greatly love her nurse’s child and spent much 
time in trying to quarrel with her; but young as she was she 
had realized that the docile little thing was as pliable as wax. in 
her hands, gave way to her on all points, and allowed herself to 
be bullied ad libitum. 

Miss Mary therefore determined that Jennie should remain at 
Dunstable ; she had, at once, the worst fit of screaming she had 
ever indulged in in her life ; she brought her father with a white 
anxious face from the dinner-table to her bed-side; she rolled 
her eyes at him until the pupils nearly disappeared ; she grew 
positively purple in the face ; a groom galloped Lord Leftbury’s 
best hunter along the hard road to Dilton; Dr. Sleek passed 
hurriedly through a group of frightened maid-servants in the 
corridor outside the nursery door, and Miss Mary Dunstable of 
course had her own way. There was never a word said after 
that about Jennie Grant’s departure, and at Dunstable she 
remained for the next seven years. 

But before those seven years were over the docile, amiable 
child had gained the complete mastery over Lord Leftbury’s 
passionate tyrannical little daughter. She, and she alone, had 
the whip hand over Mary Dunstable, and perhaps in conse- 
quence and as a natural result she was the only living being 
Miss Mary cared two straws about. 

When Mary was ten, her nurse Grant remarried. Her first 
husband had been a farmer, a gentleman farmer he had chosen 
to call himself, and it need hardly be said that when he died he 
left his widow without a sou. Indeed, when the farm stock had 
all been sold, his creditors had only received six and seven pence 
in the pound. It was thus that Mrs. Grant, shortly after the 
birth of her child, had been thankful to hurry to Dunstable and 
undertake ‘the duties’ of foster-mother to the ailing, puny little 
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baby Lady Leftbury had presented to the world a day or two 
before her death. 

Mrs. Grant’s second husband was a gamekeeper; a man of 
five-and-forty at the time he married her, bearing a high 
character and much thought of by Lord Leftbury, who had 
been his master for nearly twenty years. 

At first Mary would not hear of Jennie’s leaving Dunstable, 
and, for a few months after her mother’s marriage, at Dunstable 
Jennie remained. It was Jennie herself who decided finally 
that she would rather live with her mother in the cottage in the 
park, and it was Jennie who persuaded Mary that it would be 
more satisfactory in every way that this should be. 

And thus it was that the two girls, Lord Leftbury’s daughter 
and the gamekeeper’s step-daughter had become fast friends. 
Lord Leftbury approved of the friendship, the gamekeeper did 
not, John Dutton greatly respected and liked his lordship, and 
to a certain extent, because she was his lordship’s daughter, he 
extended his liking to Miss Dunstable. Miss Dunstable was a 
fine-looking young lady, and all very well in her proper place, 
but in John Dutton’s opinion she was not in her proper place 
when sitting upon the table in his homely cottage kitchen. 

“TI really am bored to death about it all, Jennie, and that is 
the truth!” she exclaimed impetuously, giving her foot an 
extra cut with her whip as she spoke, and glancing rather im- 
patiently up into the face of her humble friend. 

That glance of hers betrayed the fact that she expected Jennie 
to disagree with her; in this her expectations were fulfilled. 

“Why should you be bored by it, Miss Mary?” was the 
quiet reply, given in a low, very pleasant voice. “I thought you 
were so pleased about it a few weeks ago. Yourletter led me to 
think so.” 

“My good soul, don’t you know me well enough by this time 
to know that the thing which pleases me one day bores the life 
out of me the next ?” was the impatient retort. 

“Yes, But oh, Miss Mary! surely not in a matter of this 
kind!” protested Jennie in troubled, rather shocked accents. 

“ But, oh! Jennie, indeed this is the very thing above all others 
which is most likely to grow stupid and dull and unendurable,” 
returned Miss Mary, mimicking her tone. 


“ But I thought that you cared for Sir John, Miss Mary,” was 
the grave rejoinder. 
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Miss Dunstable shrugged her shoulders and laughed. Fora 
few seconds she regarded her companion steadily with a peculiar 
smile upon her lips. 

“Cared for him, my dear?” she returned calmly at last. “Of 
course I cared for him! He was quite the right sort of man to 
attach to one’s elbow in Town, I assure you. Oh, dear me, yes, 
certainly I cared for him. I worshipped the very ground he 
trod upon. No woman with a grain of sense could have failed 
to do so.” 

“JT cannot understand you, Miss Mary,” returned Jennie quietly. 

“That is just it, Jennie,” was the complacent reply. “You 
cannot understand anything about it. It is very tiresome of 
you, I grant, but you always were a little fool at the best of 
times, and to-day you seem to be at your very worst.” 

Jennie smiled. She was not in the least offended. Speeches 
like this one often proceeded from Miss Dunstable’s lips, and 
they never either offended or troubled Jennie at all. People 
with big minds very seldom take offence at trifles. 

“From what you told me I thought Sir John must be a really 
good, kind man,” was all she said. 

“Good, I believe you!” returned Miss Dunstable ironically, 
“As good as gold! and certainly kind. Just the sort of man to 
run after you with a footstool, and follow you about with a 
shawl. Picture me, my dear Jennie! picture me with my feet 
on a footstool, and my graceful figure enveloped in a shawl.” 

“Well it is a pity,” was the grave reply. “I cannot help 
thinking that Sir John Blunt is a nice gentleman. I like his 
face—even in his photograph. A good face as well as being a 
handsome one, Miss Mary.” 

“ Yes, he has a handsome face,” assented Mary slowly. “ His 
face is right enough. But his name? So suggestive! So 
terribly suggestive! And I have an awful suspicion that on 
horseback he will be of the sack of potatoes order. I do not 
quite say I am going to throw him over, but if he looks vile on 
horseback I warn you I shall not be able to endure it.” 

Just then Jennie was busy with her oven, and she made no 
comment upon Miss Dunstable’s remark. With a cloth in her 
hand she extracted three loaves from it, returned one of them, 
and placed the remaining two upon a small side table. This 
done, she closed the oven door, stirred the fire, put on a small 
kettle, and then looked up and faced her visitor, 
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“If that really is the true state of the case, Miss Mary,” she 
said earnestly, “there can be no doubt about it you ought to tell 
Sir John the truth, and offer to set him free.” 

“So I would, Jennie—perhaps; only it would be such a 
bother—so exhausting. I positively loathe a fuss of any sort; 
and I know how it would be, everyone would fuss and fidget 
and bother—bother the life out of me.” 

“T am sure Sir John would not bother you about it,” was the 
quiet reply. 

Mary’s eyes flashed ominously. “Oh,” she cxclaimed testily, 
“you are quite mistaken, Jennie, if you think Sir John shares my 
desire for freedom. He is very much in love—very much in 
love indeed.” 

“You misunderstand me, Miss Mary,” returned Jennie quietly. 
“TI only meant that by his face I feel sure he would not make 
any unpleasantness. The more he loved you the less he would 
blame you if you told him the truth.” 

“You seem to have made a minute study of his character,” 
was the half-jesting reply. 

“ Naturally I have done so as far as I could,’ said Jennie. “I 
believed that you were going to marry him. But Miss Mary, 
why not tell his lordship, and ask his advice?” she added, rather 
anxiously. 

“Pas si béte !” exclaimed Miss Mary hastily. 

Jennie looked up and remarked quietly that she only under- 
stood one language, and that that language was English. 

“ You area silly, Jennie, if you really for a moment suppose I 
would tell papa,” explained the other. “He would vow I was 
behaving shamefully to this charming John of mine, and that I 
must instantly break off my engagement unless I loved my 
future lord and master to distraction.” 

“You put the case strongly, Miss Mary, but in my opinion it 
is a very serious matter, this; and if his lordship said that to 
you, I think that as usual his lordship would be right,” was the 
grave reply. 

Jennie was leaning against a table just opposite Mary Dun- 
stable as she said this, and when she was not looking at that 
young lady her eyes were fixed upon a woollen sock which her 
pretty, slender fingers were busily engaged in knitting. Some 
women can knit without looking at their work, but others 

‘cannot; and Jennie Grant was one of the latter class. 
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To this last remark of hers Miss Dunstable made no im- 
mediate reply. Presently, however, she leant forward, and with 
the handle of her hunting-crop deftly hooked the knitting- 
needles and half-knitted sock out of their owner’s hands. 

“Oh, Miss Mary!” exclaimed Jennie rather impatiently, “you 
have dropped at least a dozen stitches for me!” 

“Never mind,” was the cool reply, “only for goodness sake 
don’t pick them up again until after I have gone.” 


CHAPTER II. 
JENNIE GRANT. 


REGARDLESS of Miss Dunstable’s request, Jennie quietly picked 
up her knitting and proceeded to make good the injury that 
young lady had done it. 

“If there is one thing which irritates me more than another it 
is the click of knitting-needles,” continued Miss Mary, not at all 
by way of apology for having lost her temper, but because she 
had by no means regained it. 

“IT am sure I do not click my needles, Miss Mary,” protested 
Jennie, half indignantly ; but having by this time picked up her 
dropped stitches, she stuck her needles in the ball of wool and 
laid it down on the table near her. 

“Well, seeing your fingers fidgetting backwards and forwards 
is quite as bad,” returned Miss Mary. “No, by the bye, it is 
Aunt Elizabeth who clicks her needles. I assure you, Jennie, 
between ourselves, I could often throw my book at her with 
pleasure during the long evenings when she sits there, clickerty- 
click, clickerty-click.” 

Jennie said nothing. She was devoted to Miss Mary, but 
sometimes it struck her that Miss Mary thought a great deal of 
her own likes and dislikes ; and just then she was wondering to 
herself whether poor old Miss Dunstable did not sometimes feel 
irritated too. For instance this trick of Miss Mary’s of flicking 
her hunting-crop against her boot—was it not a little fatiguing 
to anyone who spent much time in her company? for Miss 
Mary certainly spent half the day in her habit, and this was a 
very decided trick indeed. 

“And what is it that bothers you so much, Miss Mary? 
What is it that you really wish?” she said presently, referring to 
their conversation about Sir John Blunt. . 
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“ That is just the very thing I do not know!” exclaimed Miss 
Dunstable, springing with a clatter off the table as she spoke. 
“You are a clever girl after all, Jennie; for you have arrived at 
the root of the evil at last.” 

“Then who is bothering the life out of you?” persisted 
Jennie. 

“Why, that precious old aunt of mine, of course,” replied the 
other, taking up her position on the hearthrug, with her back to 
the fire. 

“I should hardly have thought that Miss Dunstable troubled 
you very much, Miss Mary,” returned Jennie, smiling now for 
the first time. “ You never do anything she wishes, I am sure.” 

“May-be so, my dear,” was the laughing reply. “But there 
is such a thing as ‘worrit, as your father would call it; and of 
that, believe me, 1 get my share. No, Jennie! the matter lies in 
a nutshell, and I grant no one but myself has anything to do 
with it. I am far from sure whether I wish to marry John 
Blunt or not.” 

“Surely, Miss Mary, you can tell whether you love him or 
not?” returned Jennie gravely. 

“Sakes! as the Yankees say, you are a goose, Jennie!” was 
the impatient reply, “ anyway, if you are not, you do your sums 
very differently to the way Ido mine. This is the way I look 
at it. He is handsome; he can talk; he knows how to dress 
and behave himself, and one would be rather proud to point him 
out in a crowd as belonging to one. He is extremely well-off— 
that counts now-a-days, you know, even when one is an heiress— 
and he is a baronet—not that that does count, either one way or 
the other——” 

“Oh, Miss Mary!” interrupted Jennie, in protesting accents. 

“TI mean it does not count with me, my dear. As far as titles 
go, I should like to be the queen, but nothing under a crown and 
a kingdom would give me a moment’s satisfaction,” continued 
the other, with an amused smile, wilfully misunderstanding the 
interruption. “So,as I said before, that does not count. Then 
I think I am a little bit in love with him, but that need hardly 
count either, one way or the other; and he is abominably 
consequential, has opinions of his own about women, and 
disapproves of my hunting; not that he has said so, only I feel 
sure of it; and if so, take my word for it, he isa duffer ona 
horse. There never was a man yet sufficiently broad-minded 
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to like to see a woman doing a thing better than he can do it, 
when he ought to be able to do that same thing the best 
himself.” 

“T thought that his lordship had arranged that you were to be 
allowed to hunt ?” returned Jennie, after a slight pause. 

“So he did; men never understand things, and he meant it 
for the best,” agreed Miss Dunstable, in a manner which 
betrayed not a little impatience. 

Mary Dunstable knew that, on one point, Jennie never 
understood her, or fathomed the depth and breadth of her 
feelings ; and it often provoked her that Jennie should so fail to 
sympathize with her on the only subject she really cared, or 
professed, and believed herself to care, about. She adored, she 
worshipped her hunting ; or at least, so she wished everyone who 
knew her to understand. 

“Cannot you see, Jennie, that if I marry Sir John, and if he is 
a complete duffer on a horse, I should be obliged to give up my 
hunting ?” she continued impressively. 

“No, Miss Mary, not if Sir John did not object to your 
hunting,” was the quiet reply. 

“Oh, thanks,” was the sarcastic rejoinder. “There is one 
thing certain though, that if I did not do so our chance of 
happiness would be at an end.” 

“T think Sir John would be kind, Miss Mary, and that he 
would not mind. I think he would be proud to see how well 
you ride.” 

“Oh, would he indeed ?” laughed Miss Dunstable, “excellent ! 
and what about poor me? You take me for a lot better than I 
am, Jennie, if you think I was considering His feelings about it. 
What about mine? Do you suppose I could endure to see my 
husband,” with an emphasis upon the “my ”—*“ looking like a 
jelly fish and disporting himself like a muff? How I should 
detest him!” 

“You think too much of hunting, Miss Mary,” returned Jennie 
gravely. 

“There is one thing certain—I think a great deal more of 
hunting than I do of matrimony,” was the carelessly given 
retort. “And sooner than give up my hunting, I shall give up 
John Blunt.” 

“ Surely a woman would sooner give up hunting than give up 
the man she loves?” protested Jennie, in the same grave tone, 
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Well, I think she might ; which proves I do not love him,” 
agreed Mary, thoughtfully. “ It all depends; if he can ride, he 
will do; if he cannot—well, a non-sporting man is not attractive 
to a sporting woman; any more than a sporting woman is 
attractive to a non-sporting man. We live in a terribly narrow- 
minded world, Jennie.” 

“And Sir John is to come and stay at Dunstable next week, 
Miss Mary ?” enquired Jennie, who was anxious to bear away 
from the topic of hunting, for Miss Dunstable was right ; a long 
course of lectures on horses, hounds, saddles, habits, fox coverts, 
hedges and ditches, grass and plough, had wearied the girl to 
the verge of open rebellion, and she always tried to evade the 
subject when possible. 

“Yes, next week. I shall bring him to see you,” replied 
Miss Mary airily. 

“If you can, I should much like to see him,” was the gently 
given reply. 

“Well, it is more than I can say; that,” laughed the other. 
“Only it is better than nothing, and slow is no word for the 
weariness of the present state of affairs.” 


“ And, Miss Mary, dear,” pleaded Jennie, as Miss Mary thrust 
her hands into her gloves and prepared to depart, “you will 
break it off before it is too late, if you find you do not care for 


” 


him. 

“Of course I shall, you little goose,” was the prompt reply, 
“only it will be a nuisance; a horrid and fatiguing nuisance.” 

By this time the two girls were walking side by side down 
the little garden path towards the rustic gate which separated 
the cottage garden from the park. On either side of them about 
a couple of yards of flower-border ina straight strip from the 
cottage to the gate divided them from the cabbages and 
potatoes beyond. 

At the gate they parted, Mary Dunstable walking quickly in 
the direction of the Castle, and Jennie remaining by the garden- 
gate, watching her tall figure as it wended its way across the 
park ; under the shade, at one minute, of some huge old elm or 
oak, whose wide-spreading, graceful boughs had years ago 
sheltered the stately figures of her ancestors, and the next, 
passing swiftly on with swinging even step, out into the glorious 
sunshine of a July afternoon. 

As ‘she stood there watching that tall figure as it went along, 
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strange thoughts came into the cottage girl’s head. Strange, 
because she was a cottage girl, only a gamekeeper’s step- 
daughter, a farmer’s daughter. 

Jennie Grant loved Dunstable very dearly. Every turret, 
which mounted grey and massive in the distance towards the 
sky, every twisted oak or spreading beech, even the very grass 
beneath them in the park, was dear to her. 

The girl had a fertile, imaginative brain in that small shapely 
head of hers, and in it she would weave romances, and paint 
mental pictures of Dunstable as it must have been in bygone 
ages. Stately dames in paint and patches, powder, high-heeled 
shoes and brocaded dresses, in Jennie’s sight seemed still to 
wander aimlessly beneath those noble trees ; still to inhabit those 
quaint old oak-panelled rooms with their Elizabethan windows. 

Jennie loved dearly to think of Dunstable as it must have 
been in those days. 

She loved Mary Dunstable, loved her as dearly as if she had 
been her sister, and yet she could not help wishing that she was 
an altogether different woman. 

It seemed to Jennie all upside down somehow, that that 
robust figure clad in a stiff habit, the divided skirt of which, at 
every step, displayed a liberal view of highly varnished boot, 
should be Lord Leftbury’s only child ; the last of a noble race, 
and the only hope of an old family who, for centuries, had been 
born in that grey old castle and buried in the little chapel 
within the park walls. 

To the gamekeeper’s step-daughter, it seemed all wrong 
that this young woman with the loud voice, the loud waistcoat, 
the loud manner, and the generally loud behaviour, should be 
the great-granddaughter or great-great-granddaughter as the 
case might be, of those stately noble-looking ladies whose 
pictures hung upon the castle walls, and whose beauty and 
accomplishments had been far famed and almost world 
renowned. ° 

Little did Miss Dunstable dream of the thoughts which 
Jennie’s vivid imagination conjured up, or of the disapprobation 
which she ventured to bestow upon her conduct. 

Had she done so, it would have been a shock of a surprising 
order to her; for in her own estimation there lived no more 
charming or perfect woman than the Honourable Mary 
Dunstable. 
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With a sigh, Jennie at last turned away and retraced her 
steps between the flower borders towards the cottage door. 

Those borders were a blaze of vivid colour just then. Gaudy 
poppies shone out amongst a mass of Lilium candidums, carna- 
tions, mignonette and sweet-smelling ten-week stocks. 

John Dutton was a most excellent gamekeeper, had he not 
been so, he would have been a still more excellent gardener, 
and his little cottage garden in the park was always trim, and 
often very beautiful. 

On many an evening did Lord Lainary stroll across the park 
towards his keeper’s cottage and stand talking about his 
partridges and pheasants at that rustic garden gate; and 
rarely did he turn away without admiring the flowers which 
might happen just then to be at their best. 

Whether those flowers were the Emperor daffodils in spring ; 
the dahlias in autumn ; or the many other flowers which came 
between, mattered little ; it was always the same story; those 
especial flowers never bloomed as satisfactorily in the Dunstable 
gardens as they did in the keeper’s cottage border. 

Whether in this Lord Leftbury was, or was not, doing his 
gardeners an injustice, is an open question; but that one 
flower at the cottage really was superior to her castle sister, 
there could be no question of doubt at all; and strange to say, 
that flower was above alliothers the very most improbable one 
of all. It was an orchid of priceless worth; and yet, here in 
the cottager’s garden it grew and flourished. 

No stronger proof than this could show that Nature occasion- 
ally takes strange freaks and fancies. Lord Leftbury’s 
daughter had a plebeian face and figure, the gamekeeper’s step- 
daughter in every movement, every feature, every point of her 
perfect figure proclaimed herself of patrician birth ; her voice 
was low and musical, and she carried that supple figure of 
hers in a manner which would have done credit to an empress. 

Very sweet and lovable did Jennie look as she wandered that 
summer's afternoon between her flower borders towards the 
cottage door. 

She was dressed as suitably and neatly as possible ; every 
detail in her attire proclaiming her station in life. A spotlessly 
clean light-coloured print dress, gathered in at her slender 
waist, hung in simple graceful folds from waist to feet. A 
large, coarse, white apron enveloped quite three parts of that 
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same print skirt, and the big bib from it came nearly to her 
chin. 

Her hair brushed back from her well shaped brow, round 
which it grew in the most becoming of imaginable manners, 
was neatly plaited and coiled at the back of her stately little 
head, and the sun glistening down upon it lit it up until gleams 
of gold shone out from amongst richest auburn-brown. 

Her hands, tanned and showing signs of work, were small 
and slender tipped ; and the feet, which peeped out from under 
her skirt as she moved along, were certainly as beautifully 
formed as ever were produced by the bluest of blue blood. 

A picture to look at and dream of, was Jennie Grant at 
eighteen; and with her beautifully chiselled features and fine 
dark eyes, she could not have failed to have struck a stranger 
as being the most ideal—strangely ideal—cottage girl that he 
had ever seen. 

She bent her head as she entered the cottage, for she was 
tall and a cluster of clematis in full bloom fell down from 
amidst the rose leaves and hung low over the cottage door. 
And thus under a fitting arch formed by Nature for one of 
Nature’s favourites, Jennie left the sunshine and the flowers and 
returned to the cottage kitchen. 

The kettle was boiling; quickly and deftly she at once 
began to prepare her father’s tea. 

The cups and saucers were laid upon a snowy cloth; the 
teapot set upon the hearth to brew, and the bread and butter 
in tempting slices lay piled up upon a plate. A tea-cake was 
waiting between two saucers in the oven, and all was ready for 
John Dutton’s return. 


Jennie from the side table took a glass filled with mignonette 
and carnations and placed it on the centre of the tea table, and . 
then she quietly sat down near the open window and took up 
the knitting which Miss Dunstable had found such fault with. 

The cottage kitchen was about as picturesque a surrounding 
for the girl who occupied it as it could well have been; it com- 
bined the picturesque and the comfortable in a high degree. 
Everything had such a warm, ruddy glow; the red brick floor, 
the quaint old-fashioned damask curtains; the bright, highly- 
polished candle-sticks and covers; the shiny blue plates, and 
the mahogany chairs, all polished and glowing in the sunshine ; 
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and yet, in spite of that warm sunshine and the fire in the grate, 
warmly tinted as that kitchen was, it was really wonderfully cool 
considering the season and the circumstances. Window and door 
were open wide, and a faint rush of welcome air passed through 
and left the atmosphere behind it fresh and scented with the 
flowers which grew in such profusion beneath the window. 

The place seemed invaded bya sense of homely peace, and 
just as Jennie was an ideal cottage girl was the cotttage she 
inhabited an ideal cottage. 

Ever since her mother’s death, which had taken place six 
years ago, the entire care of that cottage had been in Jennie’s 
hands, cleaning, washing, cooking, management, and the charm 
of the latter lay in the fact that although everything was in 
spic-and-span order at all times equally, that order seemed to go 
by clockwork, for never did there seem to be a cleaning ora 
washing day, and as to the cooking, so simple and light a task 
did it seem, that an on-looker might have been impressed by the 
idea that Jennie was only doing it for the sake of amusing 
herself. 

And it did amuse her, her heart was in her work whatever that 
work might be, to do it well was a matter of course to her; a 
speck of dust, a greasy plate or an untidy hearth were eyesores 
that rendered her unhappy, and she possessed one of those 
natures which are only really contented and satisfied when fully 
occupied. 

Pretty, nay beautiful, Jenny undeniably was, but she was 
more than this, and it was not her beauty that had won the 
glance of love and pride which the gamekeeper bestowed upon 
her as he entered the kitchen. 

“Late, father!” she exclaimed with a smile, as she hastily laid 
aside her knitting and crossed over to the oven to extract the 
cake from it. 

“Yes,” he replied, quietly. “I met Miss Dunstable in the 
park, and she delayed me.” 

“Why, what is wrong, father?” asked Jennie, glancing up 
from behind the tea-pot at his face, over which she was justified 
in thinking that a shadow lay. 


(To be continued.) 





